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A Social Dagaer. 
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zay HEN, with a cry 
of ‘‘Oh, Rob, my 
son!’’ Mrs. Myd- 
dleton for a mo- 
ment reeled under 
the dread words, 
and sped from the 
e-% room. 

Louis followed her, 
throwing Kate from him 
so hastily that the girl 
staggered against the 
door, catching at a chair 
for support. Mrs. Mar- 
chant abandoned all ap- 
pearances, and followed 
with her other guests to 
the scene full of horror 
for them all. Louis saw 
in a moment what had 

. occurred. It was the 
old story of daring and mischief. At the 
fence leading out of the pasture were three 

‘sliding bars. It was Kate’s delight to 
make Vixen, the mare, jump the two 
lower bars with her. It was a trick Louis 
had warned her against repeatedly. Now 
Vixen stood with drooping head, held by 
one of the grooms, while Fred Myddleton 
was sobbing with fright, clinging to Ed- 
ward as he lifted the lifeless form of Rob- 
ert Myddleton and strove to staunch the 
blood flowing from a wound in his fore- 
head. In a moment the child was caught 
to the mother’s heart. 
J. ‘Oh, Louis, can nothing be done? 
Must my pretty boy die? Help me loosen 
this collar. He is warm. His heart beats. 
Oh, my darling.”’ 
Katherine never forgot that scene—the 


mother’s face drawn with anguish, the 
blood staining her white gown and tremb- 
ling hands, as she bent over her child. 

Louis turned to Ted: 

‘‘Ride for the doctor at once. Send 
word to Guy. Ride as for your life.”’ 

‘‘Oh, let me go; Louis, let me go,” 
cried Kate. 

“ Stand back!’’ Louis’ hand fell heavily 
on her shoulder as she threw herself im- 
ploringly in his way.. ‘‘Have you not 
done enough mischief for one day? Ted, 
be quick.”’ 

‘¢You cannot ride Vixen, and you will 
lose time getting another horse. Louis, 
let me go.”’ 

‘¢Go, then, and ride hard.”’ 

He felt she was right about Vixen’s 
temper, and knew, as she dashed away, 
that both horse and rider were maddened 
by his tone. He commanded Ted to lift 
the child from the mother’s arms, and 
carry him to the house, and, with a face 
scarcely less pale than that of the child, 
he gently conducted Mrs. Myddleton. 

Katherine was back with the doctor in 
marvellously quick time, and they anx- 
iously awaited his verdict. Poor Kather- 
ine paused in the doorway, not daring to 
enter. No one observed her as she stood 
vainly seeking a glance of sympathy. 
She knew Louis intentionally avoided 
even standing near her. She had ridden 
like mad, and was quivering in every 
nerve. She saw that Mrs. Myddleton 
had fainted, and she envied her the 
moment’s unconsciousness. Louis bore 
the mother from the room, and when he 
returned the doctor said: ‘‘ Let me have 
the room quiet. I think it is only a 
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slight concussion and loss of blood from 
the wound. Ineed your help, however.’’ 

Katherine did not dare move, while 
the others left the room. A dimness 
seemed creeping over her sight, and she 
dreaded swooning as something that had 
never happened to her in her life, much 
as she longed to lose sight of Louis’ stern, 
anxious face and forget the pain tugging 
at her heart. She sat down quietly near 
the door, watching the physician as he 
worked over the boy. She seemed some 
one else. Kate Hathorne was no more. 
She was a wretched criminal who had 
killed Mrs. Myddleton’s boy. Oh! she 
had never intended he should jump the 
bars. Vixen had played her false; but 
Vixen would never play her faise again, 
never ! 

Life and color were slowly coming 
back, however, to Robert’s face. He 
stirred uneasily and opened his dark eyes, 
saying, faintly: ‘‘I did it, anyhow!” 

‘‘T think you ave done it this time,’’ 
rejoined the doctor, smiling; ‘‘and now, 
young man, since you have had your 
fling, you must pay the penalty.” 

‘Where is mamma, Doctor Drew. My 
head—is queer. Oh! yes, I know,”’ as he 
saw Louis. ‘I say, Louis, don’t blame 
Kate.”’ 

A smothered sob from the doorway made 
him try to turn that way. 

‘¢My, but my head aches! 
mamma?”’ 

Louis turned abruptly away as the move- 
ment of the head caused a fresh flow of 
blood from the wound, and a startled cry 
from the lad. 

‘« Now, see here, Robby, you area brave 
boy. I have got to sew upa wound in 
your head. I cannot give you anything 
like ether, and it must be done at once. 
Will you be brave, and let Mr. Marchant 
hold you while I do it?’’ the doctor 
spoke encouragingly. 

‘*Where ismy mamma?”’ said the boy, 
his lips quivering. ‘‘Can’t mamma hold 
me? I didn’t mean to be naughty. Is 
mamma angry with me?”’ 

‘*Poor mamma is ill. 
be a man.” 

‘« But where is papa?”’ 

‘*Not here yet. Lie still now, and say 
no more, while I wipe off the blood.”’ 

Poor little Rob tried hard to gather up 
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Come, Robert, 
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his courage, while the doctor went to 
Louis, whostood at the window. An ashen 
hue had stolen over his features, and to 
the doctor’s request that he should hold 
the child, he replied, with a shudder: 

‘*T cannot help you. I have been strug. 
gling with an old horror of mine ever 
since I first looked on the child. The 
sight of blood sickens me. But I can 
send—”’ 

‘‘Oh, Louis,’’ Kate’s low, rich voicecame 
pleadingly, ‘‘I can help the doctor.” 

‘* You!’’ Louis’ tone struck Kate like 
a blow, but she looked toward the doctor, 
“‘Oh, let me help you. I have been to’ 
blame for all this, but Rob will let me 
help him bear the pain. See how strong 
Iam.” - 

Dr. Drew looked at her approvingly, 
and nodded assent; so while Louis, curs- 
ing his weak foily, turned his back upon 
the bed, Kate held Robert’s head, and 
whispering loving encouragement, watched 
the operation unflinchingly, sponging 
away the blood with such gentle touches 
that the doctor heartily thanked her ; and 
Robert tried not to wince, although he 
cried out piteously several times. 

‘(If a girl can be as brave as Miss 
Katherine, you ought to be still better, 
Rob,”’ said the doctor. 

‘*She ain’t a girl,’’ sighed Rob, his 
wits now fully restored. ‘She is a brick. 
I say, Kate, they ain’t to blame you. J 
rode Vixen.”’ 

‘‘There! lie still now, Rob; you cam 
explain later. Do not speak again. I 
am going to your mother with a full ac 
count of your courage.’’ 

‘¢ Tell her—please do, Doctor, that 
I’m awfully sorry, and it ain’t Kate's 
fault. It was just me!” 

*«T will, my boy.”’ 

After the Doctor left the room there 
was a moment’s silence; then Rob said, 
softly, ‘‘ Kate, what made Vixen jump?” 

‘¢‘T was too late shaking my whip for 
her to stop.”’ 

‘¢ Why do you cry? I don’t mind, ex 
cept for mamma. I wanted to jump those 
bars. Isaid I would.”’ 

«“ But—I never meant you should. 
Vix always stopped before—”’ ‘ 

‘‘ Katherine, the doctor forbade Robert ~ 
talking,’’ Louis’ voice struck in coldly;” 
‘¢ you have accomplished enough mischiet 
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for one day. Leave him with me now. 
Go at once.” 

‘Kiss me before you go,’’ whispered 
Rob, awed by Louis’ tone. Kate did so, 
and left the room. 

Mr. Myddleton arrived soon after this, 
much startled at the condition of his wife 
and son, for Mrs. Myddleton seemed far 
worse off than the young scape-grace, Rob. 

Guy hurriedly put aside Louis’ apolo- 
gies, and got his wife and son into the 
carriage, and home as swiftly as possible. 
In fact, he was so disturbed by all that 
had occurred that he gave the household 
the benefit of his ill-humor, and left 
Louis feeling very sore, his pride deeply 
wounded. Moreover, he must listen to a 
harangue from his mother, who deemed 
this last offence of Kate’s as having set- 
tled her fate as to being sent away to 
school. Louis felt too disgusted to gain- 
say her, and she arranged everything to 
her satisfaction. Mr. Windom’s return 
from the city also necessitated another 
detailed account of the accident. Ted’s 
report was brief. 

Kate had carried the boys over the 
fence, first one, then the other, with her 
on Vixen’s back, several times. Then 
Robert, who was very headstrong, and 
Kate’s favorite of the two lads, demanded 
to go alone. Kate demurred, but Rob 
insisted. So she put him on the mare’s 
back, but every time, as he brought 
Vixen to the fence, her mistress gave the 
whip signal for her to stop. The last 
time either Kate was slow, or Rob was 
determined to have his way, and angered 
the mare; for over she went, and sent 
Rob flying from her back to strike the 
bar as he fell, cutting the deep gash in 
his head. 

Mr. Windom heard the story in silence, 
then went to find the culprit. She was 
not with Mrs. Luff, however, who said 
she thought she was with Mr. Marchant. 
She knew Katherine expected Mr. Mar. 
chant to send for her. Mr. Windom with 
gentle wisdom gave up looking for the 
girl. He knew she was suffering, and 
rest and quiet would be better than sym- 
pathy. Mrs. Luff was uneasy, however. 
So after looking in Kate’s favorite haunts, 
she crept quietly to the door of the suite 
of rooms belonging to Louis, and peeped 
into the small library. 
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Sure enough, there on the floor, in the 
broad beam of moonlight, lay the big 

mastiff Cesar; and huddled into a dark 

mass, her head pillowed on his back, was - 
Katherine. Every now and then a shiv- 

ering sob shook her form, and Cesar 

licked her hands and whined in sympathy. 

Mrs. Luff did not venture to speak to 

her. She left her thus, wondering a little 

what her young guardian would have to 
say to her. 

Louis came into the room wearily three 
hours later. The moonlight had crept 
around to the other window, and his foot 
struck the dark mass on the floor. He 
recoiled hastily, and struck a match. In 
the wavering flame Katherine sat up, half 
roused from slumber, and gazed at him 
in bewilderment. Her expression changed 
quickly to an imploring one, as with a 
sob she threw herself at his feet, and the 
match went out, leaving them in the 
shadowy moonlit darkness. He did not 
speak for a moment, but he clasped both 
cold imploring hands raised to him, and 
drew her to her feet. She buried her 
face against him, clinging to him as if 
she feared he would turn from her again. 

‘Kate, my dear child, try and control 
yourself. The day has been a trial to us 
all. I thought you in bed, long ago. . It 
is nearly midnight. Where have you 
been all the evening ?”’ 

‘* Here, waiting for you. I could not 
sleep until you said you would forgive 
me.”’ 

‘‘I forgive you, Kate! You have not 
injured me. It is only another of those 
moods of yours, the recklessness of which 
recoil on your own head. You have 
probably hurt Rob seriously. You might 
have killed him. There! do not cry in 
that way.” 

‘¢ But you are still angry. You would 
not speak like that if you really loved 
me, Louis. I would rather you would 
kill me than talk so.”’ 

‘¢ Once for all, Kate, 7 am out of the 
question. Of course, I deplore any con- 
duct of yours that brings suffering to our 
friends, but I do not presume to judge 
you. Nor must you insist on making it 
a personal matter. J have nothing to 
forgive. You have contrived to make me 
your conscience too long. Hereafter you 
must accept the penalty of your own acts. 
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My forgiveness avails little. Ask of One 
higher and better able to help you.” 

‘* But you will let me make one promise, 
Louis ?’’ 

‘* Not one! I am sick of promises ill- 
kept.”’ 

‘¢Oh, Louis !”’ 

‘¢T know, Kate, that sounds hard; but 
it is true. Make your resolution, like 
your prayers, and you will hold to them 
more truly. I have just returned from 
Greytower. Mrs. Myddleton is easier, 
and Robert sleeping soundly. Mrs. Myd- 
dleton sends word to you that you are to 
come see her as soon as she is able to see 
any one.”’ 

‘*To see me? 
she is.”’ 

‘« She certainly has a lovely, forgiving 
nature. Come, dry your eyes now, 
Kate. Cesar is quite as good a comforter 


Oh, Louis, how good 


as I can be to-night, for I am tired to 
death.”’ 

As he spoke, he drew her into the 
bright moonlight, and, pushing back the 
mass of tangled curls from her forehead, 
looked into the pale visage raised to his. 
Something in her great pathetic eyes 


startled him. He read there a love and 
faithfulness he could never hope to find 
in Rose Meredith. 

‘« Poor little Kate,’’ he said, tenderly ; 
and, drawing her head down on his breast, 
kissed her, smoothing the dark hair 
fondly. 

A soft tap at the door standing ajar 
made them start, Louis laying a quieting 
hand on Ceesar’s head as he growled and 
sprang toward the door. 

‘¢Who is there?’’ demanded Louis, 
when the door was pushed open, and 
Mrs. Marchant, clad ina white dressing- 
gown, stood on the threshhold. 

‘¢Mother, you here! Lie down, Ce- 
sar,’ as the dog, who never liked Mrs. 
Marchant, continued growling. 

‘‘T heard you return and was anxious 
to hear from Greytower,”’ was the reply. 
‘¢ Sitting alone in the moonlight, Louis? 
Light the lamp and tell me what you 
heard from the invalids?” 

Something in his mother’s tone made 
Louis suddenly conscious of the impro- 
priety of his conduct in delaying Kate a 
moment in his rooms, at this late hour. 
He was vexed with himself, for the guilty 
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throb of his heart as he started to do her. 
bidding, for he knew he had but striven 
to lighten Kate’s burden of woe, and had 
always thought of her as such a child, 
But prudery had entered in at the door 
and at sight of her, simplicity and inno- 
cence took flight. Yet it was as much to 
his annoyance as relief that Kate was no 
where to be seen when the lamp-light il- 
lumined the room. Cesar stood at the 
window leading to the balcony, sniffing 
the air suspiciously, however. 

‘¢T have agood report from Greytower,” 
said Louis, observing how keenly his 
mother’s glance searched the room. He 
penetrated her desire to know the latest 
bulletin from the invalids, but he wond- 
ered how she knew Kate had sought him, 
She made a few careless comments, then 
rose to depart. 

‘*What is that Cesar has on the floor 
under his paw?”’ she asked, suddenly. 

‘*A bit of string, or something he has 
brought in, doubtless,’’ returned Louis; 
but he did not pick up the object, and 
Cesar laid his capacious paw over it. 
Then, as if scorning himself, Louis pick- 
ed up the little ribbon he had pushed from 
Kate’s hair a few moments before and laid 
it on the table. ° 

‘*It is one of little Kate’s hair-ribbons. 
She is always losing them,’’ he said care- 
lessly. 

Mrs. Marchant met her son’s glance a 
moment very steadily. Then she said, 
‘*Good-night, Louis,’ and the tone made 
him bite his lips in anger. But he said 
nothing save a polite ‘‘ Good-night, moth- 
er,’’ as he held the door open for her to 
pass out. 

In a moment Kate appeared at the win- 
dow, her eyes dancing with merriment, 
every vestige of sorrow banished. She 
came bounding lightly over the sill, look- . 
ing roguish. ‘ What an escape,”’ she said, 
lightly ; ‘‘ but Cesar was nearly my ruin, 
snorting in that naughty way.” 

Louis did not reply. 

‘‘Good-night,”’ he said, looking toward 
the door. She started to go at once, but 
he checked her. 

‘¢Tell me,’’ he said slowly, ‘“‘why did ~ 
you hide just now from my mother? An- ~ 
swer truthfully.”’ - 

She looked at him wonderingly, then 
laughed softly. Her eyes were full of 
























mischief, but no consciousness lurked in 
their glance, nor did the color deepen in 
her face. Louis gave a sigh of relief, as 
he saw how innocent the girl was of 
the thought called forth in him by his 
mother. 

‘“Why you know, Louis, your mother 
does not love me. Wenever get along in 
a decently polite way together. I rather 
fancy she would scold you a little if she 
found you petting me. She does not like 
you to be fond of any one, save Miss Mer- 
edith. I’m sorry I cannot like your 
mother, Louis; but Cesar and I agree. 
She would not like you to be so good to 
me, Louis.”’ 

‘Am I good to you, Kate? I think I 
have never been so harsh to any one in 
my life. When my hand grasped your 
shoulder to-day, I felt like crushing you. 
And to-night I have left my mother ar- 
range to send you away to school. I am 
doubly a traitor.’’ 

She looked at him with wide despairing 
eyes, then started once more to the door. 

‘¢Kate, come back; come here, child.’ 

She turned submissively and stood be- 
fore him with downcast eyes and quiver- 
ing lips. She was struggling to be proud 


.and quiet under this bitter blow. He had 


indeed deserted her. 

‘Kate, look at me! 
traitor ?”’ 

Something in his tone made her look 
up quickly. He was smiling at her with 
the expression she knew meant only vic- 
tory for her desires. In a moment her 
arms were around his neck, and she had 
kissed him several times with childish, 
rapturous delight. 

‘You are a darling,’’ she cried, softly, 
‘and I'll believe in you until I die.” 

And then she was gone, leaving Louis 
with much the sensation realized after 
being exposed to a vigorous whirlwind. 


Do I look like a 


VI. 
‘©HANG LUFF! ”’ 

So Kate was not sent away to school. 
Mrs. Luff continued her governess, and 
enjoyed the usual amount of torment such 
a position entailed. But Katherine was 
never quite the same girl after the acci- 
dent to Robert Myddleton. She became 
more quiet and studious, even submissive 
under her music teacher. She had astoun- 
VoL. CX VII—No. 14. 
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ded that worthy one day, during her first 
lessons, by tearing her exercise book in 
half and crying out in a passion of tears, 
that she could not bear ‘‘scales and 
things, and would die before she would 
play another note.’’ Now he was touched 
by her perseverance. 

Moreover, she refused ever to ride 
Vixen again. Vixen had played traitor, 
and never again would her mistress’ light 
hand guide her. Finally, Mr. Windom 
told Louis to dispose of the mare. Kate 
drooped for a week and grew pale and 
languid, but she did not ask for another 
horse. Mr. Windom and Louis, amused 
and touched by her mode of self disci- 
pline, concluded it was probably as well 
to let her have her way. Another epoch 
in Kate’s life, that wrought the greatest 
change, was Mrs. Myddleton’s kind love. 
A week after Robert’s accident, she sent 
for Kate, and kept her at Greytower 
nearly three weeks. Kate looked upon 
that visit as the nearest approach to 
Heavenly bliss spe could know while on 
earth. Later in the summer a little 
daughter was born at Greytower, and 
when Kate was told she was to be god- 
mother to the little damsel, her grateful 
happiness was complete. 

Louis thought he never could be suffi- 
ciently grateful to Mrs. Myddleton for 
taming Kate, during this visit, to endur- 
ing quietly the church service. She had 
never been in church three times up to 
her arrival in Avon. The long service 
wearied her, and she was wild with impa- 
tience during the sermon. But on her 
return from Greytower she had learned to 
kneel quietly, and to absorb the beauty 
of the service, and’ try and be a good 
little girl. It was quite pathetic to Louis 
to watch her efforts to follow the dry ser- 
mons their good rectors often gave them, 
and once he quite shocked his mother by 
quietly making Kate’s bench more com- 
fortable when she fell asleep, one warm 
Sunday, looking like a rosy child of about 
fourteen, he little hand under her cheek, 


‘her prayer-book under both, resting 


against the back of the pew. 

In fact, Mrs. Marchant had been 
vaguely uneasy ever since Mrs. Luff had 
betrayed Kate’s refuge the evening of the 
accident befalling Robert Myddleton. 
She stood without the door that night, 
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and saw Louis caress the girl, and heard 
his tone of tenderness toward her. She 
knew Louis’ suit with Miss Meredith was 
at a standstill, owing to that young lady 
having gone abroad Mrs. Marchant was 
much vexed that the announcement of 
Louis’ engagement to the fair heiress did 
not take place before her departure. She 
was anxious for the alliance, as the Mere- 
diths represented one of the oldest fami- 
lies in the State, having both position 
and wealth. Mrs. Marchant had en- 
dured agonies of anxiety the last few 
months regarding Louis, for she never felt 
confident he would in any way fulfill her 
desires, and she already felt she had made 
more than one mistake in pressing him 
too eagerly in this matter. She knew 
Louis had been distraught of late, and 
very unlike himself in many ways, and 
then, like a sudden revelation, came that 
glimpse of Louis and his ward in the 
moonlight. Ah! what might not the 
girl accomplish with those lovely, truth- 
ful eyes and her blind devotion to her 
young guardian! Mrs. Marchant abso- 
lutely shuddered. She knew how Kate 
had won the household by her irresistible 
pluck and merry nonsense. She had 
watched another Katherine Marchant, and 
recognized in the daughter the same 
qualities that had exerted such an influ- 
ence over the lives of both her husband 
and Mr. Windom. Mrs. Marchant had 
always disliked her husband’s cousin, as 
weak, shallow natures invariably despise 
that which is far above their comprehen- 
sion. She therefore had little considera- 
tion for Katherine Hathorne during her 
busy cogitations following upon that 
evening when her anxiety for Mrs. Myd- 
dleton (?) led her steps to Louis’ private 
study. She must be rid of Kate at any 
cost. Yet how break up this foolish 
guardianship, which might lead to an 
entanglement ruining all Louis’ social 
prospects. For Mrs. Marchant could not 
imagine society tolerating get whims, 
unless Mammon had gilded these idio- 
syncrasies until they shone as mere eccen- 
tricities of fashion! And there was no 
world outside the social world for Mrs. 
Marchant. She attributed also a certain 
estrangement springing up between Louis 
and his godfather to Kate’s influence. 
She knew several stormy scenes had taken 
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place between Louis and Mr. Windom 
recently, and she was firmly convinced 
that Kate was weaning Mr. Windom’s 
affection from his old favorite. Verily, 
Katherine Hathorne could remain no 
longer under her roof. But how compass 
this desirable end? Mrs. Marchant was 
wise as a serpent in her way; so she 
quietly took every measure to keep Louis 
and Kate apart, and abided her tithe. 

She little realized that the cause of the 
first dissension between Louis and Mr, 
Windom arose from the desire so dear to 
her own heart. Mr. Windom had heard. 
the rumors of Louis’ engagement, and 
had frankly avowed his disapproval of 
the suit. Louis had replied with much 
hauteur that this was a matter about 
which he would endure no dictation, 
They parted angrily for the first time in 
years. Louis hastened the next day to 
make amends for his angry words, but he 
saw Mr. Windom was full of suspicion, 
and it fretted Louis to feel his very 
apology looked upon as a matter of policy, 

Several other matters had risen lately 
that led to hot words, and much restless 
chaffing on Louis’ side. The summer was 
a very wearying one tohim. His mother 
kept the house full of guests, and he, 
seemed occupied every moment when not 
harassed by Mr. Windom’s interference 
with matters Louis justly considered under 
his own absolute control. 

And amidst all the doubts and cares 
that annoyed him Louis was conscious of 
missing Kate’s appeals and merry com- ~ 
panionship. She no longer coaxed him 
to take short rambles with her. He sel- 
dom saw her during the long summer 
days, save when she tripped demurely 
into the pew at church of a Sunday 
morning, and Mrs. Luff’s spare profile 
was always next, and then his mother and 
sister, placing Louis at the extremity of 
the pew, and where he could only occa- 
sionally catch a glimpse of Kate’s soft, 
rounded chin as she knelt in prayer. 
Ted had been sent away for the rest of - 
the summer, and all Kate’s pranks seemed : 
to have ended the day she saw the fright- 
ened face of the young mother and heard 
the tone in Louis’ voice, she prayed — 
never to hear again. But Louis found © 
himself longing to hear of some delectable ~ 
bit of nonsensical mischief that would © 
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bring her to him once more with a con- 
fession. He knew he had checked any 
future confidences on that evening in the 
library by his protest against promises 
lightly made, but he did not think she 
would take his words so to heart. He 
was not quite sure he wanted her to do so. 
He was carrying a very heavy heart de- 
spiteghis apparently cheerful bearing, and 
he longed for the innocent affection of 
the little child-woman this summer as he 
never had before. He was very fond of 
Laura, but her yielding will made her so 
often echo her mother that he grew im- 
patient and had long ceased to confide 
in her. 

Finally, he began to reflect that perhaps 
Mrs. Myddleton had imbued Kate with 
some foolish prudish ideas regarding her 
affection for him, but he rejected the idea 
promptly, as wholly unjust to Florence 
Myddleton’s gentle character. Yet he 
could not help feeling that Florence had 
stolen somewhat his place in Kate’s re- 
gard, and it annoyed him, although he 
told himself he was very foolish to feel 
thus. 

One day, early in September, he came 
home about five o’clock, a restless excite- 
ment evident in every movement. He 
appeared so young and boyish as he 
looked in on Mrs. Luff in the school- 
room, that she was tempted to call after 
him to be sure and close the door, which 
he did not do, when he retreated on find- 
ing Kate had gone to Greytower. 

‘*She is always at Greytower,”’ he said 
impatiently, and strode away, leaving a 
cool stream of air blowing on Mrs. Luff’s 
neck. He then walked deliberately 
through the park toward Greytower, and 
seated himself near the path she must fol- 
low to return home. She was not long in 
making her appearance, racing like the 
wind with Fred and Robert Myddleton. 

‘¢ King’s Ex.’’ shecried, dropping pant- 
ing on a soft mound of moss, without 
discovering Louis. ‘‘I am out of breath. 
Robert—what are you doing?” For 
Robert had thrown himself down beside 
her, and, quick as a flash, tumbled her 
black curly hair down her back, twitching 
her hair-pins out dexterously. 

‘*Rob, Rob, aren’t you ashamed. Oh, 
when I was looking so well. And Fred, 
if you dare—oh, Louis!”’ 


She was on her feet in a moment, 
flushing and embarrassed, catching at her 
hair, and lookingglike a little gypsy. The 
boys roared with laughter. 

‘« Ain’t she a beauty, cousin Louis ?”’ 

‘¢She had no business daring us to 
race when she knows she can always beat 
us.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps she would not be able to win 
if she races with me,’’ said Louis, laughing. 

‘*Do you dare me?”’ asked Kate sau- 
cily, as she hunted her hair pins and 
gathered up her flying locks, 

‘Yes, if it is only to rid us of these 
young torments. You make a charming 
Atalanta, Kate. Run home, boys; Kate 
and I will finish this little escapade. I 
have a severe scolding in store for Kate. 
Tell your mother I will see her to-night.”’ 

The boys departed grumbling at being 
thus deprived of Kate’s company; but 
Kate looked contentedly up into Louis’ 
face, feeling he could not -have much 
reproach in store, since he never had 
looked upon her more kindly. 

‘*It seems I have to way-lay you, to 
have you a moment in my presence, and 
I do not believe you are half glad to see 
me.”’ 

‘Yes, I am,’’ she replied, honestly; 
“ but why didn’t you send for me? I al- 
ways obey you? I thought you did not 
care how long I kept away.”’ 

He noted at once the change in the soft, 
sweet voice. 
regret that he should never be called 
upon to check the foolish slang phrases 
again. 

‘¢ How foolish, little Kate. Because 
you have given me no cause to scold you, 
was that a reason for your running away 
from me?”’ 

‘‘T did not run away, Louis. I am 
always with Uncle Windom in the even- 
ing.”’ 

‘¢Kate, do you never mean to ride 
again ?”’ he asked abruptly. 

A light awoke in her eyes, then died 
out, as she said, sadly: 

‘¢ Vixen is gone, and, besides, I made 
a vow not to ride again until I learned to 
obey.”’ 

‘* Kate,’ Louis spoke in a quick tone, 
setting the girl’s heart: beating in antici- 
pation, ‘‘do you believe in me the least 
bit in the world ?’”’ 


He felt with something like . 
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‘*Of course. There is no one like 
you, Louis,’’ with eager naivete. 

‘¢Flattery from yougKate! But listen. 
To-morrow is a certain little girl’s birth- 
day, and a certain old man has given her 
another horse.”’ 

‘¢Oh!’’ interrupted Kate, breathless 
and rosy. 

‘‘And I mean to be early at the stable 
to introduce ‘ Crito’ to his mistress.’’ 

‘¢ But, Louis, should I take him? I will 
break my vow, and would it be right ?”’ 

‘<The very rightest right ever righted, 
you pretty gypsy,’’ cried Louis, with more 
genuine pleasure in her sweet surprise 
than prudence, as he swung her lightly 
over a little brook, and both came on the 
other side laughing like children. 

‘¢ How can I thank you—”’ 

“Don’t thank me. Thank Uncle Win- 
dom. But don’t put on any more airs 
with me, Kate. Who taught you to stay 
away until I sent for you?”’ 

‘“‘Oh! noone. But Mrs. Luff said—”’ 

‘¢ Hang Mrs. Luff!”’ 

‘*Why, Louis Marchant! 
once I should never say that.”’ 

‘¢Did 1? Well, that is the difference 
between you and me, Kate. J can hang 
any one I please, being a man. But did 
you ever hear of a woman executioner ?”’ 

‘¢ How silly you can be, Louis.’’ 

‘¢Thank you. Now for another promise. 
I propose to-morrow to take you a riding. 
Think of it, Kate; we will go down the 
river road, over to Eastern Ridge. Be 
gone all day. I may not have you with 
me again for years, little one; so let us 
make the best of a long holiday.’’ 

‘*Oh, delightful,’ cried Kate, not 
heeding his last sentence, and they settled 
that they should slip away very early, 
saying nothing of their project to any 
one. 

‘*Not even Mrs. Luff?’’ questioned 
Kate. 


You said 
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‘«Kate, I hung Mrs. Luff long ago, 
Why do you want her brought up again? 
I confess I do not love Luff, never did.” 

“Oh, Luffy is a good old soul. ButI 
won’t tell her. It makes it such a lark, 
Louis, to slip away quite ‘ unbeknownst,’ 
But, Louis, I could not help overhearing 
you and Uncle Windom one night. You 
both talked so loud. You were angry, 


and you said you were going to accept — 


some appointment in Germany. Is it so?” 

A strange, disconcerted look swept over 
his face. ‘‘Andif it should beso, Kate?” 

‘*Don’t go away, Louis. We cannot 
get on without you.” 

‘But, Kate, if you were harrassed by 
suspicion, subjected to cross-examination, 
held in check for every ambition, how 
would you act? Would you accept bond- 
age and a fortune, rather than freedom?” 

‘Never !’’ she replied promptly ; ‘¢ but, 
if I were a man, I would never receive a 
fortune ; I’d make one.”’ 

‘¢You contrive to make one feel very 
insignificant. But run into the house 
now, and remember, to-morrow morning 
at seven o’clock !”’ 

Full of happy anticipations Kate went 
early to bed that evening. She labored 
over a note to be slipped under Uncle 
Wirtdom’s door, thanking him for her 
present and telling him of her projected 
lark with Louis. She arose very early and 
yet, as she hurriedly assumed her habit, 


she could see from the window that Louis — 


was awaiting her. He was smoking a 
cigar as he paced to and fro. She tossed 
her hat on and snatched up her gloves, 
and turned the latch of her door cautious- 
ly. It only sprang back with a rasping 
sound. 
then she stooped to look at the lock. She 
was a prisoner in her room, for the door 


was locked from the outside and the key ~ 


had been removed. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The product of the storm-cloud’s lowering 
gloom, 
Whose falling drops coerced the hidden roots 
To send them forth in countless tiny shoots 
Whose azure all the vale in beauty sets. 


LAID upon his grave blue violets 
| That April showers had forced to tender bloom ; 


The storms had beaten on his troubled life ; 

Had reached the precious germ that lay concealed 
His virtues the confessions they revealed 

Of power and grace, existing out of sight, 

Which pain and grief brought potently to light 

In beauteous thoughts and deeds with merit rife. 











She struggled with it in vain; — 
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BY MRS. GEO. E. MASON. 


The Wife's Plirtation. 








} 

@) HO is that, Clara?”’ said 
* an indolent looking 
little lady, half starting 
up from the lounge on 
which she was reclining, 
as the click of the latch 
of the gate and thesound 
of a manly step on the 
‘¢Pshaw! ’Tis only Mr. 





walk was heard. 
Howard.”’ 

Sinking back upon the pillows, as her 
husband entered the hall, and passed the 
door, which was slightly ajar, the bright 
expectant look faded from her face, suc- 
ceeded by a listless wearied one. 

She was very pretty even in her careless 
déshabillé. "er silken wrapper, with its 
facings of bright crimson gathered around 
her graceful form, the loose sleeves slip- 
ping back from her rounded arms, thrown 
back over her head. The bright dishev- 
elled hair, escaping from confinement, 
tossed over the pillow around her girlish 
face, flushed by the heat of the room. 
The small foot hanging over the edge of 
the couch just loosing the rosetted slipper, 
the comfortable nest of crimson silken 
cushions and snowy linen pillows about 
her, the open window with its floating 
lace custains about her, all made an at- 
tractive picture. 

The other occupant of the room was a 
taller lady and apparently older, the re- 
semblance between them denoted that 
they were sisters. She was moving 
quietly around, putting the finishing 
touches to her toilet. Unexpectedly to 
both, the master of the house, the husband 
of the younger lady, returned to the door. 
He did not enter however, but merely said, 
inquiringly: 

‘«Did I leave a book here last night?’”’ 

And she as carelessly answered : 

‘*No, I have not seen it.” 

Neither lookéd towards each other, and 
he returned to his study, leaving her doz- 
ing on the lounge. 

‘« We had a delightful party last night,” 
said she at length to her sister, who had 
seated herself at her work. ‘I am 
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wearied out this morning, yet I cannot 
sleep. I might as well get up,’’ hiding 
her yawns, with her delicate ringed hand. 

Another click of the gate latch, another 
manly tread, and again she started to her 
elbow, with the same eager expectance in 
her bright blue eyes. A ring of the door 
bell, and a flake of snowy pasteboard was 
brought to her. 

‘*T knew I should have some calls this 
morning,”’ said she, starting up. ‘It is 
inexcusable that Iam not dressed.”’ Then 
hurrying with eager fingers to knot the 
silken cord and tassel around her slender 
waist, she rang for her maid, saying: 

‘* Nellie, brush my hair, you need not 
put it up, arrange it in curls. One is not 
expected to be dressed much the morning 
after a ball.’ 

In a few moments, with the assistance 
of her quick-fingered maid, she was ready, 
and turning with a smile to her sister be- 
fore leaving the room: 

‘How do I look? Presentable?”’ 

‘¢Charming,’’ replied her sister, who 
could not resist an admiring smile at the 
girlish face, with the bright rings about 
her forehead, the sparkle in her bright 
blue eyes. 

For the next hour, Clara could hear 
from the parlor sounds of gay chat, light 
laughter, snatches of music, a sweet fresh 
young voice caroling merry ballads, and 
agile fingers making a rippling accompani- 
ment. 

+ Then she returned with a bright smile 
on her face, and, sinking on the floor at 
her sister’s side, began to talk in her lively, 
thoughtless manner. 

For: Aimée Howard was only a child, 
although she had been married three 
years. She was not yet twenty, and 
blessed with abundant means, an intelli- 
gent husband, not a care in life, she suf- 
fered herself to drift along on the current 
of circumstances, without a regret for the 
past, or a fear for the future, content to 
enjoy the present. 

She was merely a gay little butterfly, 
fond of pleasure, and admiration, enjoy- 
ing thegvealth showered upon her with a 
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lavish hand, and the bright season of 
youth and health and beauty, while it 
was hers. 

She liked her husbarfl, because he was 
kind and indulgent ; he had married her, 
because he admired her; each were rather 
skeptical about the possibility of any very 
deep feeling—anything but the calm at- 
tachment they now felt. 

‘¢ Who was your visitor ?”’ said Clara, 
smiling: fondly into the upturned face. 

‘Mr. Leroy. He is so pleasant and 
entertaining ; time never seems long in 
his society.” 

‘He is your favorite, then, among 
your gentlemen friends.” 

‘*No, I don’t know that he is. There 
are others | like just as well. Mr. Allan 
—Paul Allan—I like him best of all, I 
believe. Indeed I am having quite an 
interesting flirtation with him, at present. 
Oh!-. You needn’t look so_ shocked, 
sister mine. You have just arrived, and 
are new to the ways of our gay little 
city. You must know that married ladies 
have the same privilege of flirtation here, 
that girls have—a little-more freedom, if 
anything—just in fun, you know.”’ 

‘“*Ah! Yes. I understand,’’ said 
Clara, assentingly. She was ten or 
twelve years older than her sister, and 
having lost her husband and children, in 
a distant state, had come to make her 
home with her only surviving relative. 

‘*You see,’’ continued the younger 
sister, ‘‘ it is all fair, plain sailing. *Tis 
understood on both sides that there is 
nothing serious—merely an_ exciting 
amusement to pass the time.’’ 

‘*But suppose it should not end in 
amusement. Suppose it should become 
earnest! What then?’’ inquired Clara, 
gravely, but not severely. 

‘«¢ Qh, there is no danger of that as far 
as I am concerned,”’ gaily replied Aimée. 
‘TI suppose I have a sense of propriety 
strong enough to take care of my own 
head and heart. As for the other party,”’ 
added she recklessly, ‘‘ that is their own 
lookout. I will make myself as charming 
as possible, and if they choose to fall in 
love with me, can I help it? They dare 
not tell me so, unless I give them some 
encouragement, and that I will never do. 
I will be as blandly unconscious of the 
fact, as possible. Now, am I notwicked 
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and heartless? I know you think so.” 
_ **No, my child, not heartless? I do 
not think so. You are only thoughtless, 
You have never loved passionately, and 
you do not realize the cruelty of winning 
affections, that you know you cannot re- 
turn. But Ido not wish to scold you, 
dear. I wish you to confide openly and 
unreservedly in me, and to feel that I can 
understand your feelings.’ 

‘*Well, Clara, is it not natural for 


every woman to like to be admired? If: 


I enjoy society to the utmost, love to 
see bright and happy faces about me, and 
to do this make myself as attractive as 
possible, nothing bold or unbecoming, 
but just myself—act naturally, am I to 
blame for that ?”’ 

‘No, Aimée, but you were talking of 
flirtation. I should not think you could 
feel right towards—that you could treat 
aman with civility, that so far forget him- 
self—”’ 

‘¢ As to fall in love with me?”’ laughed 
Aimée merrily, threading her slender 
fingers through her curls, and tossing 
them in confusion, around her bright 
face. ‘*I am no doubt wicked to feel 
so. It is an indication of my total de- 
pravity, but I will confess the truth. I 
feel very differently. I feel only kindness 
and pity towards those who are so un- 
fortunate as to lose their heart to poor 
little insignificant me—”’ 

‘Take care !’’ said Clara, more ser- 


iously. ‘*‘ Pity is akin to love.’’ « 
‘‘No danger!’’ exclaimed Aimée, 
indignantly. ‘*Do you think I would 


ever forget what is due to myself, and 
my own sense of propriety? But why 
should I care if a man loves me?”’ start- 
ing to her feet, and pacing the floor. ‘I 
do enjoy an interesting flirtation. The 
nearer it approaches downright earnest 
the better I like it. I like to witness my 
power, to see the ‘lord of creation,’ as 
he calls himself, put himself to every 
trouble and inconvenience to give me 
the slightest pleasure, to enchant him 
with a smile or cast him into despair by 
a frown, to know that the careless touch 


of my hand, the glance of my eye, causes® — 
that strong man to tremble, that could : 


crush me in his grasp. No doubt it is 
wrong to feel so, but I do. No doubt 


there is a spice of cruelty in it, but I en- 
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joy it. Every human being likes power. 


§} I iike to witness my influence.”’ 


A short silence ensued, during which 
Clara reflected. Now, there are two 
different kinds of advisers and confidants. 
They are equally dangerous. ‘The. one 
severely frowns at your confessions, checks 
your growing confidences, tells you di- 
rectly that it is wrong to feel and act so, 
that she don’t see how you can, and thus 
forces you to keep your thoughts to your- 
self, only to be cherished the more. 

This friend is only less to blame than 
the one who joins in and encourages your 
recklessness. Now, Clara Reeve was 
neither of these. She loved her young 
sister with motherly fondness. She knew 
her native goodness of heart, and that this 
was only outspoken, unconcealed levity, 
and love of admiration and power. 

But she saw no less the dangerous posi- 
tion in which she stood ; that this thought- 
less trifling with deep feelings could only 
lead to sorrow ; that at some future time 
her woman’s heart must awake and yearn 
for love and reciprocation, and that pas- 
sion and opportunity might lead to sin 
and ruin. 

After a few moments’ thought, she de- 
cided on her course of action. 

‘¢ But, Aimée, is your love of admira- 
tion so grasping as to desire that of all? 
Or do you have some favorite aversions 
among your acquaintances that you do 
not desire to win?”’ 

**Ohpyes, of course.” 

‘‘And are not these the ones upon 
whom your arts have been tried in 
vain?” 

‘*Qh, Clara, you are just trying to see 
how much vanity I can give expression 
to!’’ exclaimed Aimée, as the color 
deepened upon her dimpled cheek. ‘But 
Ido not know that I have failed yet in 
attracting any one I cared to win.” 
_‘*Then I suppose your husband, con- 
tinually exposed to your fascinations, must 


' be the most infatuated of all?”’ 


‘*My husband!” with falling counte- 
nance, and change of tone. ‘* He does 


hot care for me, nor what I do, so that I 
do not trouble him, engaged as hé is in 
his books and his legal business.” 

There was a touch of pique in her tone, 
as if she rather felt this carelessness, and 
was wounded by it, and Clara felt inter- 


. studies. 
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ested and encouraged as she rejoined, ap- 
parently, in a careless jesting manner : 

‘‘Then I do not.believe you are as irre- 
sistible as you would have me believe. 
"Tis only those who see you in your 
brightest moments, attired for conquest, 
who are conquered by you. The greatest 
proof of your power would be to win the 
love of one who sees you at all times. 
That would be the greatest triumph you 
could win.” 

‘‘What do you mean, Clara?’’ said 
Aimée, sinking to a seat at the side of the 
couch, a look of deeper thought stealing 
over her face. ‘‘That is a new idea.” 

‘«Just what I say, my dear sister,’’ said 
Clara, more seriously, smoothing the hair 
from her brow. ‘‘You would persuade 
me that you can win the love of any one 
you try. Any one can be charming at 
times, but to win the love of one, con- 
stantly with you, whom possession has 
rendered secure—”’ 

‘¢Oh, that is a different thing, Clara,” 
conflicting feelings rushing over her face, 
like cloud shadows, on an April day. 
‘¢Of course, he likes me, for I am his 
wifes and he is kind to me. But as for 
love, he does not believe in it. He is 
wedded to his ambition, and his dry 
Love is too frivolous a thing in 
his opinion, and altogether beneath the 
notice of a sensible man.”’ 

‘¢Then I would teach him differently,’”’ 
said Clara, earnestly. ‘‘I would make 
him love me, and if the task be difficult, 
I remember when you were a girl, it was 
only necessary to suggest to you that a 
task was difficult—to express a doubt of 
your ability to accomplish a piece of 
music, for instance, and you would go at 
it with an energy and zeal that soon con- 
quered it.”’ 

Aimée was silent a few moments, in 
deep thought. Then the humor of the 
whole thing struck her so irresistibly that 
she burst into a peal of ringing laughter. 

‘¢What an arch diplomatist you are, 
Clara! How much art and tact you have! 
You should turn your attention to politics. 
The intrigues of State are alone sufficient 
to engross your acute intelligence. ‘Then 
you seriously advise me to attempt to cap- 
tivate my husband, that serious, grave 
man, who never wastes a thought on me, 
any mos than if I were a butterfly, or 
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singing bird. You artful woman, to sug- 
gest such an idea! Iam half-tempted to 
try, just for the fun of it. But whether 
I should succeed or not is another ques- 
tion. I should be very much mortified, 
if he should pay no attention to my little 
arts. I should feel like a spider that had 
tried in vain to entrap a fly.’’ 

‘« It will be at least a safe game, my dear. 
It will make you take an interest in him, 
for awhile, and keep you from entangling 
yourself in another flirtation, in which 
you might get your heart too deeply en- 
gaged before you were aware. I cannot 
blame you for seeking excitement and 
amusement in some manner. 
nature, and this certainly will be a new 
and interesting experiment, to awaken an 
interest in the heart of the cold ambitious 
man, who evidently does not believe in 
love, or in the power of woman. And 
even if you get yourself involved in the 
net you have spread for another, and find 
out for yourself that there is such a thing 
as love, there will be no harm done. 
Better your husband than any other.”’ 

Aimée did not reply. Clara’s artful 
suggestions had evidently given her food 
for thought, and whether she made up 
her mind to the attempt or not she made 
a careful toilet for dinner, and studied 
her husband’s character and disposition 
as she never had before. No woman can 
set herself seriously to study a man’s na- 
ture, no matter from what motive, with- 
out feeling ever afterward a different in- 
terest in him. 

Il. ‘ 

Mr. Howard was about thirty-five, a 
calm, serious man, rather reticent and un- 
demonstrative, a student from his youth, 
devoted to his books, ambitious, loving 
his profession, determined to rise in the 
world, and have his talent and genius 
recognized. He was a lawyer, a con- 
scientious one; he never undertook a case 
unless he was convinced he was on the 
right side—the side of justice—and thus 
he considered he was doubly armed ; and 
fully convinced of the truth of that for 
which he was arguing, he could throw 
his soul into his pleading. 

And noone, behea minister, lecturer, or 
speaker of any kind, can infuse the earnest- 
ness into his eloquence that willg4nfluence 
his audience and carry them along with 
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It is human: 







him, unless he is thoroughly convinced 
of the truth of that which he is urging, 

Aimée could not but respect her hus- 
hand ; but he was so silent, so absorbed 
in his studies, that she felt rather shy of 
him. They had no mutual interest in 
each others’ pursuit; his seemed as far 
above her comprehension as hers seemed 
beneath his notice, like the careless friy- 
olity of a child. In his opinion, woman’s 
mind was not capable of coping with 
man’s. She was an agreeable companion 
for an idle hour. Dress, and light amuse- 
‘ment, were the only congenial occupations 
for her. 

He admired Aimée, he was proud of 
her animated beauty, he was indulgent 
and kind to her, but he did not bestow 
much thought upon her. 
















To his mind, musty old law books, dry 
records of family feuds, the intrigues of 
politics and ambition, were more inter- 
esting than this bright young, creature, 
with her vivacity and wit, her warm heart 
and ardent affections, her immortal soul. 

He did not realize the danger to which 
his coldness and indifference exposed her. 
He did not think of the consequences of 
this love of admiration and excitement. 
He never reflected on the fact that a 
woman must have something to love, and 
that he was the God appointed guardian 
of her affections, as well as her health, 
her life, her reputation. 

He considered he had done all his 
duty when he provided her with every 
comfort and luxury, never questioning 
how she employed her time, where she 





went, and how long she stayed; and was 
a perfect gentleman in his house, gravely 
polite, never indulging in a hasty or fault- 
finding word, or varying from a punctil- 
ious propriety of demeanor. 

Aimée never thought as seriously in her 
whole life as she did during the dinner 
hour. She had a quick intelligence, 4 
bright mother wit, a keen instinctive | 
knowledge of human nature, and she soon 
saw that the little arts, by which she won 
her power over others, would not answer 
with her husband. : 

The light chit-chat, jests and repartee, 
the little frivolities with which she won her © 
belleship in the gay circle of thoughtless ~ 
young people, would only annoy him. 7 


_It would not be sufficient to be merely 
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a fascinating woman; she must interest a 
sensible man, arouse the affections of one 
thoroughly wedded to things of greater 
import. The difficulty and its novelty 
atoused the ambition of Aimée. She— 
a wife of three years, trying for the first 
time to awaken love in her husband’s 
heart, and win a power over him, above 
his studies and his ambition. But how? 
She must use consummate tact. She 
must not suffer him to suspect her design, 
nor annoy him, by a too evident desire 
towin him. She must be apparently un- 
consciously pleasing. She must be inter 
ested in what interested him—his dull, 
dry, law studies. But that was disagree- 
able; more congenial to her taste was the 
light gossipy chat over the occurrences of 
the day, the daily papers, the last new 
music, or novel. 

But the same motive that caused her to 
listen with such interest to one of her 
gentleman friends, when he talked of his 
dogs and horses, the only subject on 
which he could talk, should influence her 
now, if she could only get her husband 
to talk at all. Yet how begin! She 
thought of the incident of the morning, 
how little she cared whether he found his 
book or not, how carelessly she dismissed 
the subject from her mind, interested in 
something else, and that suggested an 
idea. 

‘Did you find your book, this morn- 
ing ?”’ inquired she, as they quitted the 


* table. 


‘‘ No—I wish I could,”’ replied he. ‘It 
contained a decision on a case similar to 
one on which I am to speak to-morrow. 
I can quote from memory, but I would 
rather produce my authority.”’ 

She went and looked for it, and found 
it hidden among the cushions and pillows 
of the very couch on which she had been 
lying, and as she gave it to him, although 
he merely said, ‘‘‘ Thank you,’’ as he re- 
ceived it, yet the smile of grateful pleas- 
ure rewarded Aimée, and reflecting that 
‘love begins with little things,’’ she felt 
encouraged. 

Several days passed. Aimée became 
more interested in her’ experiment. Al- 
though she did not seem to make much 
progress, yet her thoughts were engaged 
ae ever on the alert to please or interest 

im. 
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Without being obtrusive, she studied 
his tastes; she tried to enter in and un- 
derstand his feeling and motives, and 
the more she did so, the more admiration 
she felt for his character, the more 
ardently she longed to be a companion to 
him. 

Il. 

‘‘The opera season begins to-night,”’ 
said he, one morning at the breakfast 
table. ‘‘The piece is your favorite, the 
Bohemian Girl. Would you like togo?”’ 

‘«¢ Are you going? ’’ inquired she. 

‘¢ Of course, I will go with you; if you 
wish,”’ replied he. ‘‘ But I am very busy 


. now; I shall have to be up very late ar- 


ranging some papers for to-morrow.”’ 

Aimée bent over her bracelet, clasping 
and unclasping it, to hide the tears that 
sprang to her eyes. He was so cold and 
careless, so willing to relinquish her 
society, although kind and indulgent too. 
She reflected a moment, and her resolu- 
tion was taken, although she did not give 
any definite reply. 

Howard returned from his office that 
night late. The front part of the house 
was dark and silent, and concluding that 
the ladies were gone, he made his way to 
his study which was always kept lighted 
and in order. He was rather blue and 
lonely and dispirited, there was no de- 
nying it. He had studied hard during 
the day, and his case, which wa#an in- 
tricate one, had worried and perplexed 
him. There was a great deal depending 
on it, not only a large amount of money, 
but his reputation asalawyer. Itseemed 
to him, the more he studied it, the 
darker and more intricate it grew. To- 
night, quite nervous, and with a slight 
headache coming on, the consequence of 
mental strain and anxiety, he sat down 
loth to open his ponderous law books. 

He felt more relieved than he thought 
possible, when the door was pushed 
gently open, and Aimée’s bright face ap- 
peared. 

‘‘I hope I don’t intrude,’’ said she, 
saucily, and yet timidly, for never yet, 
in all their married life, had she dared to 
interrupt his study hours. ‘‘ CanI come 
in?” 

‘* Yes, indeed !”’ said he, turning with 
unmistakable welcome in his face. ‘‘I 
though® you were gone. 


The house 
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seemed deserted and lonely. 
you not go?” 

**I did not care to go without you,”’ 
said she, trying to speak carelessly and 
lightly, but as he looked up surprised, yet 
gratified, a flush came to her cheek. 

‘J am sorry. If you wished to go, 
why did you not say you preferred my 
company. However, I am glad you are 
here. I feel rather lonely and discour- 
aged to-night. I have a slight headache, 
too ; I have studied too hard to-day.”’ 

This confidence, the first he had .ever 
bestowed upon her, emboldened her. She 
drew his head to her breast, as she stood 
at his side, and with soothing caressing 
touch, smoothed his hair from his fore- 
head. 

‘IT am so bothered by the case that 
comes up to-morrow. It is the most in- 
volved, mixed up affair, you ever saw—so 
much conflicting testimony ’’—he paused. 
Before he was aware, he was going 


Why did 


to talk to her as if she were a companion 
who had a mind that could understand 
his difficulties. 

**Go on,”’ said she, smiling. She un- 


derstood, in a moment, the reason of his 
hesitation. ‘‘ Explain the case to me. If 
I cannot help you, I can at least sympa- 
thize.’” Thus encouraged, he poured out 
all his troubles, explained the case in all 
its legal bearings, told her where he feared 
it was @eak, and seeing by her bright in- 
telligent look that she not only under- 
stood but was keenly interested, and 
capable of making shrewd suggestions, he 
was encouraged to go on at length. It 
sheds a new light on any subject to try 
to place it fully and clearly before another 
mind, as any one may learn by trying 
to explain anything to an_ intelligent 
child. 

Even if he does not thoroughly under- 
stand it himself, the effort will often 
render clear what before was dark and 
doubtful. Howard was surprised at the 
new light in which he saw the case, by 
placing it as fully as he could before her, 
and to see how quickly and instinctively 
she understood it, how appropriate her 
suggestions, and how thoroughly she en- 
tered into the subject, and identified her- 
self with his interests and his clients. 
There is no counsellor like a sensible and 
quick-witted woman, as any man will dis- 
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cover, if he is so fortunate as to possess 
one, and consults her in any case of doubt 
or difficulty. 

‘¢Why, ‘my dear, ‘you are quite a law. 
yer,’’ said le, approvingly. ‘‘ After this, I 
shall lay my perplexing cases before you, - 
if it will not bore you too much.”’ 

‘¢] wish you would,”’’ said she, her eyes 
brightening, and yet filling with tears, 
He looked with new interest into the 
beaming face of his wife. He had always 
before considered her as a mere child, to 


~be indulged, to know no care, to have no 


duty, but to dress and amuse herself, and 
make herself attractive; but the idea of | 
making her a companion, the thought 
that she could make any suggestions that 
would be useful to him, had never oc- 
curred to him. 

The advantage that she had gained on 
that occasion Aimée had tact enough to 
follow up. She not only dressed for his 
taste, and made herself as attractive as 
possible, yet not obtrusively so, but she 
tried to make herself a companion for 
him. 3 
It was a difficult task, this gay little 
butterfly of fashion had set for herself, 
but the very difficulty piqued her, and it 
was her constant study to teach this staid, 
thoughtful, ambitious man the power of 
love. 

He evidently had more respect-for her 
judgment, liked to have the quick, bright 
light of her intellect shed on his studies, 
valued her society when he was lonely ~ 
or wearied; but as for love, he never 
thought of it. He did not believe in 
anything but a calm attachment, and that ~ 
he already felt for the bright young crea- 7 
ture he called his wife. 

IV. 

Time passed. Late one evening Aimée 
was alone in the house. One of these 
discouraged, wearied moods—that often 
comes over the best and wisest, when all © 
our plans seemed baffled, and our aims | 
worthless—oppressed her. A month ago, 
she would have driven off these feel- : 
ings by excitement, would have been at ~ 
some party, dancing and_ ftirting, or else 
entertfining in her own parlor a gay cif- 
cle of friends. 3 

But now a deeper interest had come ~ 
over her life. She had met the usual © 
fall of flirts and coquettes. She had em = 
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tangled herself in the meshes she had 
spread for another. She had learned that 
she had a heart and affections. In trying 
to teach her husband that there was such 
athing as love, she had learned it—ah, 
too truly herself, and yet he seemed as 
cold and indifferent as ever. 

Shesat alone at the piano, musing and play- 
ing an accompaniment to a simple little 
song. She heard her husband come inand 
pass the door, going up stairs to his study. 

‘He don’t care for me,’’ thought she, 
folding her arms on the music-rack and 
leaning her head down upon it. ‘‘Wrapped 
in his studies, he never thinks of me. 
Why did I try to win his love only to 
make myself unhappy and never ruffle his 
mind at all? I think of him day and 
night. I dress to please him, remain at 
home to secure what little of his society 
he can spare from his beloved books, and 
what does it all amount to? I try every 
means in my power to interest him and 
win his affection, and all that I have 
gained—I have learned to love—I have 
taught myself the bitter lesson. Well, 
thank Heaven, it is my husband that I 
love. It might have been another.”’ 

But Howard had not gone up-stairs. 
As he passed the door, he noticed her 
sitting there, and returned, and now 
came unperceived to her side. 

‘‘What is that that you were singing ? 
sid he. ‘Sing # again.” 

Startled at his unnoticed entrance, 
‘rather fluttered and embarrassed by the 
unwonted request, a warm color came to 
her cheek, and her breath came hurriedly 
through her lips. 

‘Is that you? said she, quickly. ‘‘I 
was thinking of you, but I did not know 
you were near.”’ 

‘Perhaps that was the reason,”’ said 
he, looking down into her flushed and 
downcast face, some new feeling stirring 
in his heart. 

“Sing something for me, won’t you, 
Aimée,”’ said he, in a low tone. 

She sang an old song, one we hardly 
ever hear now. 

To sigh, yet feel no pain 
To weep, yet scarce know why, 

To sport awhile with beauty’s chain, 

Then cast it idly by. 

To kneel at many a shrine, 


Yet lay the heart on none 
To claim all other charms divine, 


Led 
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Than those we just have won, 
This is love—careless love— 
Such as kindle hearts that rove. 


To keep one sacred flame 

Through life unchanged, unmoved, 

To love in wintry age the same, 

As when in youth we loved, 

To feel that we adore 

To such refined excess, 

That though the heart would break with more, 
We could not live with less. 

This is love—faithful love— 

Such as saints might feel above. 


She sung with deep feeling. Her 
heart was in her words; for it seemed to 
suit her mode, and such is sure to make 
an impression on the heart of the listener. 

‘¢ Rather sentimental,’’ said he, as 
she concluded. ‘‘Do you believe there 
really is such love as that, Aimée ?”’ grave- 
ly and earnestly. 

‘¢Do you?’”’ inquired she, looking up. 

‘‘T do not know. We see very little 
of it in this world. Every one seems 
so selfish and heartless—willing to sacri- 
fice his dearest friend for his own advan- 
tage. Aimée, sometimes I am discour- 
aged with the world and human nature.” 

‘* Because you see the worst side of it,”’ 
said she, forgetful of everything but an 
honest desire to charm away his melan- 
choly, as she arose from the piano-stool, 
and drew him to her side on the sofa. 

‘¢T often think a lawyer is to be pitied. 
He sees so much wickedness, that he begins 
to despair of human nature. He thinks 
all are selfish, totally depraved and grasp- 
ing. I think one that preserves his faith 
in the honesty of men, the virtue of 
women, and keeps the sweetness and. no- 
bleness of his own nature is an exception.”’ 

«¢ My dear little girl,’’ said he, suddenly 
taking both her hands in his, and look- 
ing into the depths of her honest blue 
eyes, ‘‘do you know that you are talking 
like an oracle? I did not know that you 
possessed such extended views, such pro- 
found philosophy.” 

‘You are laughing at me, I know,’’ said 
she, her eyes falling. ‘‘ But is it not true 
if I did say it?”’ 

‘“‘Yes, but you did not answer my 
question. Dg you think there is such 
fond and faithful love?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, there is—I know there is, 
for—,’’ began she incautiously, then hesi- 
tated. 
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‘*You know there is,’’ exclaimed he. 
‘‘There is only one way you can know it 
—by experience—ha!”’ looking keenly 
into her blushing face. 

‘‘I forgot you were a lawyer. I will 
not be cross-examined so closely. I will 
not answer any more of your questions, 
so there!’’ trying to release her hands. 

It was a new and strange sensation that 
swept over him, the fierce, momentary 
mingled feeling, he could not tell whether 
it were pleasure or pain—a thousand emo- 
trons in one—that rushed through his 
mindas he struggled with that slight frame. 

‘< Aimée, do not trifle with me,’’ said 
he, sternly, ‘‘I have a right to know the 
truth ; tell me, tell me instantly.”’ 

Startled into gravity by his vehemence, 
she ceased to struggle, her hands turned 
cold as ice within his. ‘‘I will not tell 
you,’’ said she determinedly. ‘‘I would 
die before you could force it from me! I 
do love! I will not deny that! I do know 
the existence of such a passion by experi- 
ence, as you say; but would | not bea 
poor fool to confess to you my love for 
another man? Can you suppose that I 
love you, who never tried to win my love, 
who does not believe in the existence of 
such a feeling, who does not care for me? 
What kind of a woman is it that bestows 
her love unsought?”’ 

Then covering her face with her: hands, 
which he had dropped from his, she burst 
into tears. 

He started up, went to the window, 
and gazed out. Never in his life had his 
feelings been stirred to their very depths 
as they were now. Anger, baffled curi- 
osity—yes, one of the most dignified of 
men,a prey to such unworthy an emotion 
—and jealousy. Much as he despised the 
hateful passion, much as he had prided 
himself on his trust in her, when he re- 
mained at home alone while she was out 
in some whirl of gaiety, now he felt all the 
agonies of so despicable a feeling. And 
it moved him terribly to see her in tears. 
It was the first time anything like a scene 
had occurred between them. He had al- 
ways been a perfect gentleman, calm, 
suave, polite, and it jarrgd against his 
sense of propriety terribly—and yet he 
was angry, too! Aimée, had she been 
ever so artful and cunning, could not have 
played a better card than she had done 
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this evening—unpremeditatedly, impul- 
sively. For anger is generally succeeded 
by a reaction of tender feeling, and one cer. 
tainly prizes anything of which he is jealous, 

When his temper had cooled sufficient. 
ly to allow him to speak calmly, Howard 
turned toward the sofa again; but she wa 
gone. He went to his study and tried 
to compose his mind with his books, 
but in vain. 

‘«She knew there was such a feeling a 
love,’’ mused he, with his open law book 
before him, ‘‘such as he, the cold-hearted 
had never experienced. Was it possible 
that she loved another? And yet, how 
probable! Hehad never tried to win her 
affection.” 

He mentally reviewed her conduct of 
late. He remembered that she had seemed 
to try to render herself attractive. Why? 
He looked at it from a lawyer’s point of 
view, trying to scrutinize motives and the 
secret springs of action. Could her com 
duct be froma love for him, or froma 
desire to avoid society she felt was becom: 
ing too dear? : 

The momentary doubt was agonizing, 
He now felt that he infinitely prized what 
he was about to lose forever. He ral 
over, in his mind’s eye, all the gentlemet 
of her acquaintance. He resolved that 
she should never stir out*of the house 
without him, or that he would let her go 
with apparently unrestricted freedom and 
keep a strict watch upon her. 

He made a thousand equally absurd and# 
undignified resolutions. He thought he 
was studying, but the face of his wife a 
peared on every page, in all her moods® 
In her thoughtless gaiety, her earnest 
thoughtful look, and most of all in the 
startled, frightened, almost guilty looky 
in which she had met his glance to-night’ 
He could not study, and throwing asidé 
his book, he lay down on the lounge iff 
the room, and slept the few remaining 
hours until morning. : 


Awaking from troubled, dreams, iff 
which his wife seemed to be men 
with all kinds of dangers, and he seemed 
about to love her in every conceivable 
way, his first thought was of her. > 

‘«Ts it possible? ’”’ was the first re 
ring tormenting thought. 


can love any one else ?”’ 
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And he ran musingly over their married 
life as he made his morning toilet. It 
would not be strange. Others had sought 
her society, and seemed to prize it, while 
he, absorbed in other pursuits, seemed 
entirely to ignore the existence of the 
bright young creature who was his own, 
who depended entirely upon him for 
happiness, for protection, for loving care. 

He had actually thought less of her, 
seemed to prize her less than he would a 
beautiful horse or dog, had it been his. 
Could he entirely blame her? Would it 
not be partly his own fault, if with her 
warm affections slighted and unengaged, 
she had sought and found elsewhere the 
love which he had not given? The 
strange keen pain at his heart, at this 
thought surprised him. Could it be that 
deep in his heart of hearts, so deeply 
buried beneath a cold exterior, and other 
interests, was a warm love for her! Not 
the protecting tenderness of a father for a 
child. Not the calm attachment for a 
genial and pleasant companion of three 
years ; not even the compound of passion 
and pride that men so often dignify by 
the name of love—but real, true love— 
the earnest, absorbing emotion, of which 
she sang : 

“That though ghe heart would break with more, 
We could not live with less.” 

As he stood musing, he heard the rustle 
of light garments, and then her trembling 
touch on his arm. Dressed in her usual 
becoming morning attire, her curls falling 
carelessly on her neck, she looked a shade 
paler, more thoughtful, but as lovely as 
ever. 

“You are not angry with me this 
morning?’’ said she, shyly, her eyes 
falling. 

‘No, not angry,’’ said he, as he took 
her hand, and drew her to his side, feel- 
ing athrill of joy ; that, notwithstanding 
all, she avas his wife, and therefore he had 
the advantage of all others; he might yet 
win her love. 

* No—I was rather annoyed last night, 
“f you aroused my curiosity, that was 
a Ne 

‘*Was that all?’’ said she, a shade of 
disappointment falling over her face. ‘¢I 
am glad, though, if you don’t care.”’ 

‘‘I do care, Aimée. Of course, any- 
thing that concerns you, interests me. 
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You should consider that I am your hus- 
band, the very one you should always 
confide in.”’ : 

‘IT do not know about that,’’ said she, 
merrily, her mood changing. . ‘‘ A hus- 
band is the very last one to confide in 
sometimes,’’ and she withdrew herself 
from his circling arm. ‘* There is the 
breakfast bell. Come—let us go,”’ and 
she danced out of the room, warbling: 

“I care for nobody, no, not I, 
If nobody cares for me.” 

“You tantalizing, tormenting creature;”’ 
said he, more annoyed than he cared to 
own to himself. 

He was engaged late that night with 
his studies, and Aimée did not intrude, 
as she had of late been in the habit of 
doing. He missed her more than he 
would have previously thought possible. 
How Aimée would have congratulated 
herself could she have peeped in, and 
seen him there, and known the subject of 
his reverie ! 

‘¢T would give half I own,”” murmured 
he, ‘‘to know for certain who it is she is 
in love with.” 

When a man gets to thinking thus 
about a woman he is not very far from 
loving her himself. His cigar did not 
soothe him. He threw it away and paced 
the floor impatiently. 

.**T wonder where she is and what she 
is doing!’’ thought he, and the sound of 
voices, laughter, singing and the music 
of the piano answered him. 

She had company to-night, and sur- 
rounded by young and gay society she 
had forgotten him. 

The mood of tenderness that came over 
him a moment before, as he glanced at 
the low lounging chair in which she sat 
the other night, the little slippers so like 
her, still lying before it, and thought of 
the bright face that then lightened up his 
study, now gave way to petulance. 

‘‘The little coquette!’”’ thought he. 
‘‘She only pretended to prize my com- 
pany when she had no other. Now she 
has more congenial society she leaves me 
alone—’’ not reflecting, as unreasonable 
as men genemglly are, that she could not 
very well leave her guests, however much 
she prized his society. 

‘¢She is just like all other women,” 
fretted he. ‘‘The company of brainless 
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fools is preferable to that of a man of 
sense.”’ 

At length he could bear it no longer, 
and went down to the parlor. There 
was a gay group af young people there, 
of whom Aimée seemed the life and soul. 
Young, lively and beautiful, brilliant and 
witty in her conversation, it could not be 
otherwise. 

There was a surprise in the merry party 
as they welcomed him; he so seldom 
joined them, and Aimée cast a glance of 
arch triumph towards her sister across 
the room. But he was agreeable and 
pleasant, a perfect gentleman, and his 
presence was no restraint. 

‘« You seemed to be enjoying yourselves 
so well,’’ said he, ‘‘and made so much 
noise I could not study, so had to 
join you.”’ 

It was a delightful evening; never had 
Aimée seemed in such spirits. The very 
spirit of mischief seemed to possess her ; 
the others could not resist the infection, 
and quick, witty repartee and merry rip- 
pling laughter made the time fly swiftly 
away. 

‘‘We have had a splendid time this 
evening, have we not?”’ said Aimée, after 
the guests were gone and they were alone 
in the parlor, coming up to her husband 
as he stood grave and thoughtful, his arm 
resting on the mantel. 

‘« Yes, Ihave enjoyed myself,”’ said he, 
looking into her bright dancing eyes up- 
lifted to his own witha smile. ‘‘And 
Aimée dear,”’ said he more tenderly and 
coaxingly than ever in his life had he 
addressed her, ‘‘do not torment me any 
longer. ‘Tell me—is your love gone from 
me beyond recall? Can I never win it?” 

‘«Would you care? Do you love me?” 
said she anxiously.. 

‘Of course I love you, Aimée,’’ said 
he impatiently. ‘‘ Are you not my wife?” 

‘‘T do not want such a love as that,’ 
said she petulantly. ‘‘A love that is a 
mere matter of course—a natural conse- 
quence—because I am your wife. I want 
a passionate, devoted love, one that sees 
no happiness but in my society, that is 
miserable when absent m me, that 
thinks of me by day and dreams of me 
by night.”’ 

Howard smiled as he thought of the 
last twenty-four hours, how her image 
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had tormented his sleeping and waking 
moments. 

‘You describe so well, you must have 
experienced this. Was he here to-night?” 

‘‘Who? The oneI love? Yes,’’ with 
a spirit of amusement dancing in her eyes, 

‘¢ A fatal admission, my dear,”’ said he, 
gently taking her hands in his. 
would not have made it so frankly and 
merrily had it been any one but myself, 
Ah, Aimée, you are an artful diplomatist, 
but you are. no match for me after all. [| 
understood your game to-night, the mom- 
ent I entered the room, and caught your 
glance towards your sister. I have not 
studied human nature so thoroughly for 
nothing that I cannot read a countenance 
so little used to concealment as yours, 
You have acknowledged that I am the 


man you love, and I have not yet owned _ 


that I am your captive.” 
‘<But you are; you do love me, I know.” 
said she, throwing aside her coquetry, 


and taking refuge in straightforward frank- » 
ness, ‘I am thoughtless and frivolous; but 


I have judgment enough to appreciate my 
husband, and heart enough to love him 
dearly, better than he loves me, I am 
afraid,’’ linking her arms around his neck 
and resting her bright head on his 
bosom. 


i ; 
‘‘Do not fear, Aimée, déar,’’ said he, 
smoothing her hair caressingly. ‘‘I have 


found within the last few days that there 
are other books worth studying besides my 
law library, and, among others, I have 
looked into my own heart, and found 
there a love as earnest and true as you 
could desire.’’ 

‘*Then say so occasionally. How isa 
woman to know of the existence of man’s 
love for her, unless he gives expression to 
it? I might have known,’’ pouted she, 
‘that I would get the worst of it ina 
trial of skill with you. Here I have 
nearly broken my heart over your indif- 
ference during the last few weeks, and I 
daresay you did not fret yourself at all.” 


‘‘ Well, my dear, you are just trying to” 


get me to confess. I don’t think I shall 
just now. You have taught me a lesson— 
wise as I think myself—that a man must 


not only love his wife, but give expression © 
to his love, if he does not wish her to try © 
experiments that might not result as hap- a 


pily as this- one.”’ 


‘é You: 
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A Canadian Gitl’s Womanee. 


BY MARIAN C. L. REEVES. 
—_——_— 
AUTHOR OF “*A LITTLE MAID OF ACADIE,” “PILOT FORTUNE,” “OLD 
MARTIN BOSCAWEN’S JEST,” ETC. 


‘¥@ UNNIK TIDY?” 

Certainly, the girl had a 
tidy little figure, quite in 
eR, keeping with her 

name, as she stood 
balancing herself on a point of rock al- 
most on the edge of the cliff. 

So nearly on the edge, that Victor 
Young had started forward impulsively, 
as he came down the mountain path be- 
hind her, catching her arm somewhat 
more firmly than gently. 

That was by way of a first introduc- 
tion; the second came when she stood 
withdrawn a pace from him, brushing 
the sleeve of her blue serge dress, as if 
his touch had left a mark there, and 
looking up at him with a flash in her dark 
eyes, across the patch of greensward she 
had promptly put between them. 

His eyes had a gleam of laughter in 
them, though he was ready to apologize. 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss—’’ 

‘“‘MunnikTidy,”’ she supplied. 

That appeared to complete the intro- 
duction; for she perched herself again, 
perhaps somewhat defiantly, on the 
ledge from which he had plucked her 
like a thorny little rock-rose, and said, 
shading her eyes with her hand: 

‘‘Can you see the Admiral? I came 
out to look; but I am rather short- 
sighted. Iam so tired of waiting! ”’ 

She locked her hands behind her head 
with a half-suppressed yawn, which 
showed a glint of white teeth between the 
ted parted lips, as well as the childish 
gesture, set off the lithe, rounded figure. 

Victor Young not being of Elia’s opin- 
ion, that she who shows you her teeth, 
shows you just her bones, thought this 
little Miss Tidy prettier than ever ; and 
wondered what she would be, if she 
might be won to bestow a smile upon 
him, instead of that slight frown which 


,Was wrinkling her straight brows, as the 


faint ripple of the tide wrinkled the 
smooth water far below. 
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He followed her steady gaze seaward, 
and for an instant forgot the girl in the 
scene before him. The morning sun was 
shining over the glittering sheen of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, opening out bound- 
lessly to eastward; while here, close at 
hand, rose Percé Rock;: and yonder 
Bonaventure Island lay like a huge 
whale come up to breathe upon the sur- 
face of the water. A cod would be a 
better simile, perhaps; it is so clear that 
the whole place is given over to cod-fish- 
ing. Mount St. Anne thrusts out into 
the sea the rocky point of Mount Joli, 
which affords shelter upon either hand to 
a beach lined with drying cod, and, stud- 
ded with the few late boats that were not 
already off and away for a fresh haul. 
Houses straggle down to the beaches ; but 
the green plateau above is sprinkled with 
them too ; and looking over this, the eye 
takes in the rocky point, and Le Rocher 
Percé that rises up beyond, with straight, 
sheer walls looming three hundred feet 
out of the sea, aid its pierced arch through 
which a white-winged fishing-boat is sail- 
ing now. 

‘*T have been up the mountain, for my 
first view of Percé from its summit,’’ 
Victor said, pointing to the green mass 
of St. Anne’s towering behind him, with 
its crest of ruddy cliff. <‘‘I had no idea 
it had so wonderful an outlook; all the 
green, wild ranges and thin gorges, far 
away to the silver gleam of a bay to the 
northward— 

‘¢ There comes the Admiral,” the girl 
interrupted, with eager abruptness. 
Then she dropped the ‘hand which had 
shaded her eyes, and turned to him with 
the smile on which he had been speculat- 
7 nd 


ing. 

‘You should not have climbed &t. 
Anne’s for the first time alone; you 
could not telwhat you were looking at. 
Oh, yes, it is better to know: if you 
thought the moon was just a bit of a 
burnished platter hung up above you, the 
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" size it looks, it would not be the same 
thing at all to your eye. Andif you saw 
Gaspé Basin, and the mouth of the great 
St. Lawrence beyond, and the shadows 
of the dark, terrible cliffs where a whole 
fleet has been wrecked—oh, but that is 
altogether different from looking down 
upon them all as upon the black and 
white squares of a chess-board.” 

“‘If I might have had you for my 
guide—” Victor began. 

‘«Oh, 7 could not have gone.”’ 

‘* Because the Admiral is coming?”’ 
questioned Victor, with a certain resent- 
ment. 

‘«Because the Admiral is coming. I 
am not mistaken ? Is it that you see the 
smoke?”’ 

‘Is that the way the Admiral heralds 
his approach?’’ asked Victor, regretting 
his pipe, which he had put in his pocket 
while talking to her; and glancing up and 
down the roads or branching village 
streets, between the hayfields and potato- 
patches, which lay mapped out below 
where the two were standing together. 

But the girl with an eager movement 
had sprung down from her crag, dragging 
her hat on as she went. And Victor, fol- 
lowing the direction of her glance, saw 
the smoke a long dark blur on sea and 
sky. 

‘‘TIs it a steamer that is coming with 
him on board? And may I go down with 
you to the landing?”’ ; 

‘‘Oh, will you? There was nobody 
to come with me from the house; and as 
it was I who wrote for him to come, Iam 
naturally a little frightened now that he 
is here.’’ 

Victor glanced covertly at this small 
creature who was only a little frightened 

_ at ordering an Admiral about. Were all 
the Canadian girls like this? The young 

Englishman — (as he would have called 

himself, though hailing from the Isle of 


Jersey )— whose first experience of Cana- 


dian girls this was, reflected that it was 
well she had her Admiral at her com- 
mand: since, if it had been himself whom 
she had taken thus in hand, it was quite 
within the range of possibility that he 
might be found obeying h€r orders, in- 
stead of those of the Robin Company 
down yonder on the beach, in whose 
service he had just come over from the 








Channel Islands in one of the Robin Fish- ~ 


ing Co.’s own vessels from St. Helier’s, 
There were not many steamer passen. 


gers this morning put ashore at Percé; © 


so few that the women and even the 
children busy on the beach hardly left 
off their task of turning the drying cod 
to look at them. As Victor watched in 
vain, among those landing, for any one 
of commanding nautical appearance, he 
caught sight of the name on the side of 
the yacht-like steamer: ‘* The Admiral.” 

The girl at his side had taken a step 
forward. With a nod to a sailor or two 
who had sprung ashore, and a dubious 
glance at the two or three passengers 
whom she did not appear to know, she 
had paused with an air of dismay. Just 
then a young man in tourist dress stopped 
and asked Victor in French if he could 
direct him to the house of Madame Le. 
jeune. 

Victor’s companion clasped her hands 
with a cry of joy. 

‘¢Oh, and I was just thinking you had- 


not come!’’ she said in the same lan. ~ 


guage. Then her face fell visibly. ‘‘ You 
are the celebrated doctor from Montreal, 
staying at Gaspé for the summer ?”’ she 
asked, with perhaps more emphasis and 
a more dubious intonation than she was 
aware of. , 

The newcomer smiled. He was a hand- 
some, keen-faced young French Cana- 
dian, with that modified French manner 
which belongs to those of the race living 
for generations among English-speaking 
peoples. ‘‘Iam Dr. Dubois,” he said. 
‘«T have been summering at Gaspé, and 
am from Montreal, certainly. As for 
being famous’’—with a shrug—‘‘I cam 
only pledge myself, such as I am, to your 
service. It is to your service, mademoi- 
selle? I have the honor of addressing 
Madame Lejeune’s daughter ?”’ 

‘* Mére Lejeune has no daughter,” said 
the girl, rather brusquely. ‘‘T am no 
relation; only, I am nursing her, and 
trying to do what I can for her. I am 
sorry—”’ 

She checked herself. 


The doctor smiled again, but amia- — 
Indeed, it would have been hard — 
for any one to resist the sudden filling, 
of those pretty eyes with tears of disap- 


bly. 





pointment. 
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«©You are sorry that I am not an old 
man, of a venerable appearance, to in- 
spire confidence in my skill? Perhaps 
that is a fault which may amend with 
years. Meantime, with such skill as I 
have—and it may be mademoiselle has 


not been altogether misinformed—’’ he ° 


added, with the kindly purpose of reassur- 
ing her—‘‘I shall be happy to do all of 
my best for Madame Lejeune.”’ 

Perhaps the tears of disappointment 
blotted out Victor from the girl’s eyes. 
At any rate, she had lost sight of him, 
and turned away with her new acquain- 
tance. ; 

Her old one—he quite felt himself an 
old one, neglected for the new—stood 
and watched them out of sight, up the 
slanting road which led past the court- 
house and gaol, and beyond the spacious 
French church, to aspur of wood through 
which peered out the white walls of a 
house, presumably Madame Lejeune’s. 

And so, good-bye, little Miss Tidy ! 
The new agent of Robin & Co., here at 
Percé, is best overlooked by you and such 
asyou. The employees of the old Robin 
firm upon these coasts are first of all re- 
quired to be bachelors: and a pair of 
bright eyes such as yours has gone far to- 
ward marring a man’s fortune, before 
now. 


a, 


That a cragsman of Jersey and Sark 
should be trapped in a hole-in-the-wall 
like this ! 

Victor had rowed out here to Percé 
Rock at low water. The tide had left a 
foothold then along its southern base, 
and he had hauled up his dory on the 
edge, expecting to return after a close 
survey of the Rock and passage through 
the arch. And now, behold! Just as 
he was retracing his steps, becoming con- 
scious that he had lost account of time 
in this strange place, he could see, as he 
stood in the archway, with the water 
creeping up about his feet, his boat float- 
ing away and away yonder upon the 
ising tide. 

Whether that tide would bear it up the 
Bay Chaleurs, or strand it on the beach of 
Percé village, it was equally out of Vic- 
tor’s reach. ; 

He stood looking up into the great 
VoL, CXVII—No. I5. 
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archway, curving sixty feet above him 
and widening out to eighty: inaccessible 
as a wall, as all this rock is inaccessible. 
He wondered if it were so literally; and 
if the. village by-law, which prohibits the 
ascent in consequence of a life lost in the 
attempt, would severely punish a law- 
breaker who might succeed in saving his. 
He laughed a little to himself, not alto- 
gether comfortably, as he pulled out his 
handkerchief and wondered what impres- 
sion that bit of a signal would make 
against the reddish background of the 
Rock. 

It cannot be said that Victor at all 
felt his last hour had come, in this vault 
that closed him in. Life was too near, 
yonder in the busy village, and in the 
fishing-boats he knew were flitting by on 
white wings to the beach. But the whiter 
winged sea-birds were settling down upon 
the summit of this rock with a din that it 
seemed to Victor must deaden any shout 
of man; and the wind was rising with 
the tide. The waves that now entered 
the arch, no longer came in trippingly, 
just touching his feet ; but made little, 
ineffectual dashes up the rocky sides, and,. 
when they fell back, sprinkled him with 
spray. 

There was no time to lose. 

He was making for the opening toward 


‘ the southern beach, when he caught the 


sound of oars and voices from the other 
end. 

He went forward toward them: the 
water pushing row against him. But 
above its lapse, he could hear the voices 
—one voice speaking gaily in French: 

‘‘1t is out of the question that mon- 
sieur the docteur, should go away, and 
say he has never been through the Percé 
arch, and a whole long week at Percé! 
Think alittle, monsieur: would not all the 
world deny that Percé has an arch a boat 


‘an pass through? Or if you were to 


speak of it, it would be asa blind man 
speaks of colors. No; the tide grows 
every moment higher, and monsieur 
will still have long enough to get back to 
Percé for the boat out to the steamer.’’ 

That was the voice of Munnik Tidy— 
anglice for Monique Tardie. 

Victor Young knew it well enough by 
this time ; and knew also that the ‘*‘ Mun- 
nik Tidy”’ she had demurely given him on .« 
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that first day, was only the English-speak- 
ing neighbors’ version of the French 
girl’s name. 

For after all, Victor had not so abso- 
lutely bidden farewell to little Miss Tidy, 
as on that first day he supposed. 


The young Jerseyman was a robust - 


climber of mountain crags and sea-cliffs ; 
and whenever he attempted one more 
precarious than its fellows, he had 
learned to expect to find Monique planted 
in some crevice of it. 

Naturally their acquaintance had thus 
made great strides among these places, 
where occasionally it was needful to go 
hand in hand. 

Monique had no more coquetry than a 
child; she was frankly glad to find a 
companion for the walks she took by way 
of resting from the hours of nursing in 
Madame Lejeune’s sick-room. 

Victor sometimes wondered that the 
doctor, who had all this week been stay- 
ing under his patient’s roof, had never 
constituted himself her companion. He 
did not know the walk was taken when 
the doctor himself was with his now con- 
valescent patient; and that he had sent 
mademoiselle to her room for a long 
sleep, lest, as he told her, smiling down 
into her blooming face, he should have 
another ma/ade on his hands: he should 
certainly give her a much worse prescrip- 
tion, unless she meekly took this. 

The threat was enough to make her slip 
away in secret through the firs that hid 
her from the house. As for the doctor, 
as Victor jealously divined, he had his 
own opportunities of making acquaint- 
ance within doors at Madame Lejeune’s: 
where, indeed, she had never asked 
Victor. 

And now this interloping Frenchman 
was going away. But the jealousy would 
remain behind with Victor, as he drew 
back as much as possible out of earShof 
in the archway, trying not to héar the 
friendly French speech, which seemed to 
put those two ona more intimate footing. 
But something he must catch, now and 
again; and he observed the frequent pro- 
vincialisms she did not hesitate to make 
use of; whereas her English with himself 
had evidently been of the formal, studied 
type. What a fool he had been, not to 
. speak French with her, he was telling 
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himself now. The Jersey French would 
have been at least as familiar to her here 
as the correct speech of Montreal. When 
Victor listened to her saying, ‘‘Zog 
assiz,’’ in that pretty voice of hers, he 
felt that the French dottor had been 
helped to a footing of intimacy which he 
had not hoped to reach. 

It made him loth to show himself; to 
be received on board, an ignominious 
failure as a cragsman, and an interloper 
himself. 

But there was no help for it. Just as 
she said, ‘‘Deep enough now? /e cro’ 
ben gu’ oui—’’ the sound of the oars 
in the rowlocks came nearer. Victor ad- 
vanced, and with a cry Monique saw him: 
standing in the archway, the water lap- 
ping about him. 

After all, it was rather: easier than he 
had anticipated. 

‘Nobody can climb the Rock,’’ Mo- 
nique averred confidently. ‘It has been 
done? Oh yes, I know, years ago; but that 
was before the great arch, the real Percé, 
fell in, in’46. You and I should quar- 
rel if you had succeeded,’’ she declared 
with a defiant nod across at him. “I 
would never forgive any one who had put 
the Rock to shame.” 

They were gliding-now in’ through the 
arch. One of the jaunty fishing-boats 
could have done it full-sailed; but it was 
pretty to watch the girl bend to her oars, 
lightly feathering them as she shot out 
into the open sea beyond. 

The sun was setting far up the Bay 





Chaleurs; the heaving water was all a 
flame with a tawny orange quivering: 
into black lines in the shadows of the 
waves. The glow was on Monique’s hair, 
ruffled by the sea-wind as her hat blew 
back upon her shoulders. A chance 
spectator would have hesitated—although 
Victor might not—as to which point was 
the fairest in the picture: the plank 
where sat the girl in the sunset radiance, 
with the spray blowing about her in a 
white and golden shower; or the scene 
that framed her: the great rock, golden 
bronze and ruddy gray against the sea; 
the gleaming level of the water through 
the arch; the vague warm gray of Bona- 
venture Island outstretched two miles off; — 
and above the busy beaches andythe rock 
of Mount Joli dividing them, the heights 
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of St. Anne darkling greenly in the de- 
files, while still her steep cliff-summits 
were aglow. 

While Monique was still gazing back 
upon the scene—the two men gazing per- 
haps chiefly at her, though meaning, each 
one, that the fact should not be patent to 
the other—a sail-boat shot across the 
dory’s bow, unheeded by them all. 

Monique started, when she turned and 
saw it was fast making its way out to the 
steamer coming up now with its trail of 
smoke blown back upon its wake, and up 
the bay. 

The wind blew back the sound of her 
approach as well. 

‘Or of his,’? added Monique, when 
she observed upon it. ‘One hesitates 
to be supposed to call an admiral an old 
woman: though I dare say there have 


been some among them. But there is no 


help for it, monsieur: we must run out 
to the steamer; it is too late to go back 
to the village. But you can take the 
oars. I don’t care to risk being stared 
at from deck.”’ 

It was a paltry triumph. Nevertheless, 
Victor felt it to be a triumph, that the 
oars had, after all, to be handed to him, 
the Frenchman professing his deficiency 
as oarsman. But the triumph was short- 
lived, when the girl stepped to Victor’s 
vacated place in the stern, and began to 
suggest improvements in monsieur’s man- 
ner of steering. 
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If their hands did not actually meet 
over the task, at least their heads were 
bent nearer than Victor considered at all 
necessary, especially as the wind capri- 
ciously brought him now and then a 
broken word of their conversation. 

‘¢ You will write, then,” he hedtd Mo- 
nique say, 

So Victor was not sorry when the adieu 
—or was it au revoir ?—was over, and 
Dubois had climbed aboard the Admiral, 
after the fashion of a landsman, Victor 
observed to himself. And now the tiny 
Sea-Flower was dancing back across the 
water, to the village, rocking on the Ad- 
miral’s swell. 

Monique did not so much as glance 
back toward the Admiral ; and she could 
not see—as did Victor, who was seated at 
the oars, facing the steamer—how the 
Frenchman on deck, in the midst of a 
knot of gay people who seemed to know 
him and to welcome him with some 
empressement, kept looking back con- 
stantly in the direction of the vil- 
lage, but always falling as far 
short of it as the slight figure of 
the girl leaning forward in the dory’s 
stern. 

For she was leaning forward to Victor, 
now that the Frenchman was gone. 

‘Listen !’’ she was saying. ‘* They 
always do it—I wish they wouldn’t; but 
listen !”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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2 Lay aside for just a space 


~ 


is: oh let me read thy heart! 


All thy artifice and art; 
Friend, now look me in the face. 


There is something in that eye, 
’ There is something on that brow; 
We had better say, good-bye, 

We cannot be friends from now. 


Yet I could have loved thee well, 
* Made thee one with me in thought; 
Made thee—but, alas! how tell 

All the wreck my loss has wrought. 


Now, ajas! thy face to me 

Is a constant source of pain; 
Rather utter vacancy, 

Ando love than thine again. 
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NNETTE 
was coming 
home from 

the Nervine Asy- 
lum, where she 
had spent three 
months. Com- 
ing home rested 
and restored to 
health, but with 
the probability, 
Dr. Adams said, 
of returning again 
in a year’s time, 
since, like nearly 
all his other pa- 
tients, she would return to the life from 
which she came. 

To be sure it was partly Annette’s own 
fault that she came near dying of her 
over-wrought nerves, but then she was 
always a sensitive, fragile little creature, 
so different from the rest of us great, 
hearty girls with no nerves at all, and 
any amount of ‘‘ go”’ in us, and we had 
not realized that the life and gaiety, which 
only acted as a stimulant on us, was too 
much for poor, little Annette. 

‘©«Coming back to the same condi- 
tions,’’’ said Nell, soberly, ‘‘ ‘ with a pros- 
pect of returning to the Nervine Asylum 
in a year’s time.’ Girls, it is for us to 
see that she does not come back to the 
same conditions. We must have an over- 
turn of things here. 

Enoughsaid., Little Annetteshould have 
a quiet home, and her hoydenish sisters 
turned into tender nurses when she came 
back. Such unwonted quiet reigned as we 
discussed our plans that grandmammacame 
and peeped in at us. ‘‘ What is it now? 
When you girls are so quiet I am always 
sure you are planning fresh mischief, and 
here’s Annette coming home and the 
house must be quiet.’ 

‘¢ And so it shall, dear grandmamma,”’ 
said Kate. We mean to live no longer so 
carelessly and thoughtlessly, with poor 
little Annette fading away in the midst 
of us.” 

«Tut, tut,”’ said grandmamma, ‘ An- 
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nette is partly to blame herself. If she 
would sit and paint pictures all day long, 
and go without eating because she did 
not happen to feel hungry, and sleep ig 
an atmosphere of paints and oils, how 
could she expect to do otherwise than. 
get sick? But I am on my way to Am 
nette’s room, to see about having it done 
over before her return, and you may 
come too, if you like.’’ 

Annette’s room was long and low and 
sunny, with walls of terra-cotta and pea 
cock blue. The floor was covered with 
a straw matting thickly strewn with bear 
skins and heavy rugs. Across the ceiling 
was stretched a fisherman’s net, with many” 
a star-fish and king crab caught therein, 
while a silver lamp, Japanese umbrellas, 
and lantern of Paul Revere swung in 
picturesque grouping. Pushed close in 
one corner was Annette’s little camp bed 
and dressing table, giving way to the 
easels and pictures, the odd pieces of 
furniture, the artistic bric-a-brac and 
drapery which crowded each other in the 
room, and made it look, as grandmamma 
said, ‘‘ far more like a. Bohemian studio, 
than a proper young lady’s room.”’ i 

‘¢ Annette shall have a room to paint 
in,” said grandmamma, ‘‘ but it shall be 
in another part of the house. This room, 
shall be fitted up as it ought to be for her 
occupancy, and the first thing to do is to 
clear out all this rubbish. 












‘«It’s to be newly painted, papered; 
carpeted and furnished,'’ continued 
grandmamma. ‘‘Now, girls, put om 
your thinking caps and decide about the 
colors. I want it nice.’’ 

«¢ And pretty.” 

‘¢ And comfortable.”’ 

‘« And becomfng.”’ 

‘¢ How would blue do? The room is 
so sunny, and blue is cool.” 

‘« «As blue as the skies are her wondet- 
ful eyes’,’’ sang Kate. ‘‘Grandmamma, © 
mine, do it in blue and silver ; that would — 
set off her blonde beauty. I have been ~ 


studying the effect of colors upon the © 


nerves, and I assure you that Annette has” 
lived in too vivid an atmosphere. Let 
















































us try the quieting effect of blue and 
silver upon our invalid.”’ 

‘‘ Suppose, girls, I leave it to you. I 
have that new cook upon my mind, and 
she is simply distracting. Her jellies do 
not harden and she burns her cake; and 
I] must go now to see that her Harlequin 
pudding is properly made.”’ 

The room was cleared of all its be- 
longings. The walls were scraped and 
the ceiling lime-washed, and we were 
ready to begin to ‘‘dress’’ the sweet, 
fresh room. We chose for the walls a 
soft, silvery paper, upon whose ground a 
faint spray of daisies grew in regular 
irregularity. A deep fringe of daisies on 
ground of clear pale blue, with silvered 
picture rod below, and a frescoed ceiling 
with a knot of daisies in each corner, 
made perfect harmony with the soft car- 
pet we had chosen of blue with silvery lines 
and curvesuponit. The floor of the deep 
bow window and fourteen inches of the 
floor all round the room were stained in 
old mahogany color. No carpeted corners 
should hold dust and moths for Annette. 

First, the bedstead and bed. Old ma- 
hogany, fitted with springs and woven 
wire mittress, soft new mattresses of blue 
plaid, dainty linen and lawn sheets, blue 
bordered blankets, and overall, the pretty 
blue-lined lace coverlet, with an eider- 
down quilt folded across the foot of the 
bed. ‘* Dainty enough for the new Em- 
press,’’ said grandmamma. Nextthe dress- 
ing-case. We meant to have one the 
English plan—one that Annette could sit 
down before while one of us brushed out 
her long, silky hair; but as a long look- 
ing-glass was dear to our hearts, we chose, 
fora corner, one of the long mirrors that 
come mounted apart from any arrange- 
ment of drawers and shelves. Patrick 
was enough of a carpenter to put together 
in soft pine wood the design we gave him 
of table top and shelves beneath; and a 
Pleasant morning’s work it was to make 
with cretonne and muslin and ribbon and 
lace, needles and thereof, hammer and 
tacks, the covering for table and mirror 
above, which, when it was done, looked 
“so English, you know.’’ On it we 
placed blue satin cushion and mats, a sil- 
ver jewel casket, a silver stand for per- 
fume bottles, and a blue-lined toilette 
case. Next we selected a chiffonnier. 
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We chose one whose broad top should 
form a convenient resting-place for some 
of Annette’s treasures and bric-a-brac, and 
whose many shallow drawers would be in- 
valuable for the dainty trifles of her 
toilette. We found one with one drawer 
fitted with all the conveniences of a writ- 
ing-desk, and nfade to draw out and rest 
upon two little slides, like the old-fash- 
ioned escritoires of our great grand- 
mothers. Then came the commode 
which held the toilette ware of exquisite 
China, white with bands and love-knots 
of blue and a cluster of daisies tied in. 
In a corner of the room we placed Aunt 
Barbara’s light stand and draped it witha 
precious heirloom of a China silk shawl, 
and upon it placed great-grandmamma’s 
tete-a-tete set of Wedgwood ware, with 
its creamy ground and lines of blue. 
Annette should have her cups of chocolate 
out of it. The little table in the opposite 
corner was covered with Russian crash, 
whereon Kate embroidered daisies and for- 
get-me-nots, and then stood on it the blue 
Canton China lamp that Leonard brought 
home. The lounge and the great sleepy- 
hollow chair that Annette liked to curl 
up in when she was especially lonesome 
for dear dead mamma, were softly cush- 
ioned and covered with cretonne of pale 
blue and daisies; but grandmamma de- 
creed that nothing thicker than dotted 
Swiss muslin should hang from the silver- 
mounted window poles, though we might, 
in making our draperies, use all the lace 
and blue ribbon we liked. 

The room was nearly ready for Annette’s 
return. Pictures were hung, the silver 
lamp, a relicof her old days of picturesque 
disorder, swung once more from the ceil- 
ing. The mantel-piece bore the quaint 
Severes figures that once had their home in 
an old world palace ; oneither side the fire- 
place stood the tall jars that came home 
from Indiain great-grandfather’sship; and 
on the night of Annette’s return we filled 
every jar, vase and bean-pot with daises, 
blue hyacinths and lilies of the valley. She 
came, and we gathered round and peeped 
in at her to watch the effect our united 
tastes and labors would have upon her ar- 
tistic soul. An exclamation of surprise 
first, then she turned her delighted face 
towards us. ‘‘ It is so lovely, and so rest- 
ful, girls! I shall get well here!” 














XIX. 

a ELECMION DAY. ; 
5@\) HEN Eph Twitchell awoke 
‘on the morning of the 
eventful day he was alone. 
The air was full of sounds, 
loud laughter, the noise of 
feet in the passage-ways of 

the hotel, the sharp sound 
of dishes carelessly handled. The laughter 
seemed loudest in the street. Wondering 
why his wife did not wake him when she 
rose, half angry with her for permitting 
him to waste precious time in bed on that 
morning above all other days, Eph hastily 
dressed himself, washed, dashed a comb 
and brush through his bristly hair, then 
looked in the other rooms. They were all 
vacant. He pulled out his watch hastily. 
It was after eight ! 

At that instant a peal of laughter be- 
neath the window excited his curiosity. 
Approaching the window he raised it 
gently, and, without opening the latticed 
shutters, looked down. 

A dozen men, several with papers in 
their hands, were grouped about a man 
seated on a bench, who was reading aloud 
from a paper. Eph saw at a glance it 
was The Genius of Liberty. The reading 
was interrupted at times by shouts of 
merriment, and cries of ‘‘That’s good !”’ 
‘« Takes the hide right off!’’ ‘“Tanning’s 
no name for it !”’ 

While listening in wonder, and con- 
scious of a glow of pride, a hand was 
placed on Eph’s arm. He turned quickly, 
to meet his wife’s composed countenance. 

«© You’ve had a refreshing sleep, Eph.”’ 

‘*Yes, an’ I was mad because you 
didn’t wake me. What did you—”’ 

‘¢You were listening to them reading 
the paper,” his wife said. ‘*What do 
you think of it ?” 

‘¢ The coots are laughing so, they spile 
it all for me.” 

‘‘There!’’ said Tillie Twitchell. She 
handed her husband a paper, and, stood 
silently before him. 

‘«Why, this is the same-as last week’s— 
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no tain’t—yes ’tis. Only hyur’s a hull 
column most about the Colonel. Great 
Scott!’ He scanned the article rapidly, 
‘‘Land o’ liberty!’? The paper was 
doubled quickly, and Eph’s eyes were 
fixed on the close of the article. ‘* Moses 
and Aaron and all the prophets a 
its downright libelous, Tillie !”’ 

‘*Is it?”’ said Tillie, calmly. ‘‘Do you 
think it is any worse than they said about 
you in the Flag ?”’ 

‘Pooh! that aint a patch to this on 
the Colonel. Why here Sneed’s gone 
and said—”’ 

‘¢ Tt isn’t Sneed at all; it’s me says it,” 
said Tillie, quietly. ‘‘I wrote every 
word of it, except what Squire Sneed put 
in to smooth it up, because I am not used 
to writing much.” 

‘“é Why, it can’t be so, Tillie, as you 
put it. Why—why,” said Eph, stam 
mering in his confusion, a rare thing, 
‘*hyur’s the answers to every lie they've 
told about me an’ the railroad company’s 
hirin’ of me, is payin’ my expenses. Why, 
hyur’s the same thing, an’ a good deal— 
an awful sight wus you’re ready to prove 
agin the Colonel, sayin’ the other com 
pany’s payin’ Azs expenses, an’ owns him 
an’ all his relations body an’ boots. Wis 
an’ wus, you’ve gone an’ said the raik 
road’s owned three ginurations of the 
name. You couddn’t said wus if you'd 
put it in the paper that the railroad com 
pany paid for the tombstone on his grand 
mother’s grave.’ 

‘It don’t say that, Eph.” 

‘‘Well, it sort o’ hints it. Now, how 
could you do that afore you knew they'd 
lied about me ?”’ 

‘It’s very simple. Do you thinkl 
haven’t kept my eyes and ears open, Eph 
Twitchell?’ said Tillie, as her ey@ 
flashed. ‘‘I heard a good deal more thai 
I’ve had time to tell you; and I sat down 
and wrote that all out just to have it 
ready. I never saw any man so surprised 
as the Squire was when I went into hit) 
office and handed him the paper. Hé 
didn’t see his way clear how to print 7 
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put that puff in, Eph?”’ 


Wanted to make a slip of it. No, says I, 
it's got to go right in the paper. Then 
we planned to put it in with the lot that 
was printed before. And Eph, I made him 
work all the afternoon and night on it. 
The first batches were sent on horseback 
to the other end of the county, and I tel- 
egraphed to Uncle Silas and Jacob’s Lad- 
der and Ground Hogs’ Glory to look out 
for them. ‘The papers they are reading 
here now were printed last thing.’ 

Eph looked at his wife in speechless 
wonder. Then he glanced at the paper, 
and looked alternately from his wife’s 
blushing face to the paper until she smil- 
ed. Then he suddenly kissed her, say- 
ing in a softened tone, ‘Tillie, you 
are smarter than I am, yes youare. And 
what did you let me sleep for? So to 
give me a good rest for all day an’ to 
keep me out of the way till everybody’s 
read the paper? That’s it. Well, 
Tillie, I don’t care a mite now whether 
I'm licked or not—zof a mite / It’s wuth 
more to me to know what you have done 
and cam do for me, than to go to Con- 

ess. Seems to me, Tillie, all at once as 


‘‘Nonsense! Go along now. And if 
folks talk libel to you—why two can talk 
libel, Eph! I’m not going to sit still and 
hear anybody make little of you.” 

He was at the door, when he paused, 
made a wry face, and said, ‘I guess I'll 
beso busy now you won’t see me like as 
not till night. There’s a heap to look 
after, an’ it all depends on me. One 
agin’ about forty good talkers an’ clost 
workers. Don’t you count on seein’ me 
todinner. I'll get a real good breakfast, 
to build on for the hull day, an’ if any- 
body wants to see me—well you’ve dead 
loads of tickets, ’n stickers, an’ you know 
where the jug is.’”’ 

Then the Independent Candidate 
hastened down stairs. He was not aware, 
nor was his wife aware that Squire Sneed 
had inserted, in another part of The 
Genius of Liberty, a strong endorsement 
of Eph. A friend seeing him at the table 
first rallied him upon his late hours, then 
laid the newspaper before. him on the 
table, struck it with the back of his 
hand and asked him: 

‘‘How much did you pay Sneed to 


~ if I’m small potatoes beside you.” 
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Eph paused, lifted the paper, and read 
very carefully a double leaded editorial, 
which informed the readers of the Genius 
of Liberty that its silence concerning the 
Congressional candidates was altogether 
owing to the ‘peculiar circumstances 
attending the nomination of Colonel 
Stanwood on the regular ticket, and the 
independent #\sition our most public 
spirited citizen, Ephraim Twitchell, has 
occupied.’’ In ten more lines the editor 
asserted the time had come when duty 
compelled him to say that the Indepen- 
dent Candidate was every way more cap- 
able to represent the Democracy than the 
regular nominee, and every way worthy 
the support of the entire party. In short, 
Eph Twitchell was the man to vote for, 
and the Democracy should elect him. 

‘I didn’t know Sneed put that in—I 
don’t know anything concarnin’ it, and 
if you want any more than that, you go 
an’ ask Sneed yourself, Parker.”’ 

Tom Parker looked at him, lifted the 
paper, and said slowly, ‘‘I believe you 
—since you say it in all soberness. It’s 
mighty cute in Sneed keeping back till 
the last moment, then firing this shot. 
They do say the Squire’s scattered the 
paper broadcast over the county.” _~ 

I'll give you my word, Parker—an’ you 
are at liberty to use it—I know nothin’ 
about this boost for me, never asked it— 
never heard of or read it, or dreamed of 
it—just put it that way, and I’ll swear to 
it if necessary when the election’s over.” 

‘«It’s going to elect you. I’m willing 
to bet my last team on it,’’ said Parker, 
heartily. ‘I lost one team this month— 
I’ll risk another, for I’ve been with you 
from the word go.’’ 

‘¢ Yes—you’re one of the friends that 
kept your wind in and went to work.”’ 

‘‘While lots on the Colonel’s side’s 
done nothing but wind work.’’ Parker 
laughed drily. 

‘¢There’s just this difference between 
me’n the Colonel,’’ said Eph, as he rose 
from the table. ‘‘If I’m beat—it’s one 
man’s fault. Now,’’ here he smiled 
meaningly as he walked away with Parker, 
‘¢if the Colonel’s beat, he’ll have good 
reason to swear that for the balance of 
his life he’ll not be caught keepin’ a dog 
an at the same time have to do his own 
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Parker laughed heartily, and the 
Independent Candidate was surrounded 
by a knot of the friends of the opposing 
candidates. 

The voting in the early hours was very 
slow. Interest centered upon the con- 
gressional ticket, and many were keep- 
ing tally. As the sentiments and prefer- 
ences of the voters were qwell known, it 
was an easy matter to determine how the 
candidates stood. The votes were so 
evenly balanced that the friends of the 
candidates employed all their reasoning 
powers to persuade wavering voters. 
Discussions were the order of the day. 
They were very spirited at times, but 
there was no violence. Everybody took 
part in the arguments, and as men’s feel- 
ings became enlisted, they adjourned to 
the bar-rooms, drank, and prolonged the 
discussion there. 

At noon, it was a toss of a copper 
whether the Colonel or Eph Twitchell 
would have a majority in Saggopolis. 
People riding into town from various 
points in the county were seized, interro- 
gated, and congratulated or laughed at 
just as their reports encouraged or dis- 
couraged the inquirers. By two o’clock, 
everybody realized there would not be 
any large majority to ‘‘swear by’’ or 
‘‘brag on,’’ and some predicted a tie. 
At five o’clock, rumors had brought in 
the count from all the townships but 
seven. The vote showed the Colonel 
was ahead eighty-nine votes. Sam Dris- 
coll was nowhere. The Republicans had 
been unable to resist the temptation to 
participate in the fight between the 
Colonel and Eph Twitchell. 

Eph’s friends did not despair. They 
worked all the harder. They reminded 
each other and the opposition that Jacob’s 
Ladder had not been heard from. Some- 
body had interfered with the wire. The 
news must be brought in on horseback, 
and Smith’s Corners was unaccountably 
silent. Eph Twitchell’s friends there and 
over at Spud’s Hollow could surely be 
counted on to more than make up for the 
shortage in other townships. 

As the suspense became sharper and the 
excitement greater, whiskey began to flow 
freely. There were three polling places 
in Saggopolis, and the candidates and 

their henchmen visited these in turn, re- 
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monstrating, expostulating and pleading, 
In two hours or less the question would 
be settled. 

Tillie Twitchell sat in the room front- 
ing the main street, calmly comparing 
the returms as they were brought in to 
her. Her arrangements were methodical, 
Eph, in compliance with her earnest re- 
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quest, had given orders which were obeyed 
to.the letter. Everybody who brought 
news into Saggopolis carried the same to 
his wife. Tillie was hostess, ready calcu- 
lator, dispenser of campaign ammunition, 
tickets, and ‘‘a leetle the best liquor ever 
sampled in Raccoon county.’ 

The wire between Jacob’s Ladder anil 
Saggopolis ceased working at three o'clock, _ 
At four, telegraphic communication with 
Ground Hogs’ Glory and Smith’s Corners 
ceased. As the distance to two of these. 
and other out-of-the-way points was too 
great to admit of the counting of the vote 
and transmission of the result by riders 
hefore one or two o’clock the next morn- 
ing, the excitement at five o’clock was 
calmness compared with the fever of ap- 
prehension that pervaded Saggopolis at 
six o’clock, when careful comparison 
showed that Colonel Stanwood was only) 
seventeen votes ahead of Eph Twitchell.) 
Men began to. bet wildly. Eph’s adhe- 
rents argued that his wife’s friends at 
Smith’s Corners and his neighbors near 
Ground Hogs’ Glory would surely turn 
the scale. The regulars, on the other 
hand, reminded them that Smith’s Corners 
had never been known to deviate a hair's 
Breadth. They had not varied five votes” 
in ten years. They invariably voted for 
the regular candidate, and would con-) 
tinue to vote for the regular candidate 
under any and all circumstances. They — 
were willing to concede Jacob’s Ladder 
might come in evenly divided, give Eph” 
all the votes at Ground Hogs’ Glory, forty-— 
eight, and they were bound to elect their” 
man, because every voter would be out in- 
Smith’ s Corners, and Smith’s Corners” 
would elect the Colonel. There were” 
seventy-nine voters there—Aa/f of that” 
amount would do. They could give the ~ 
forty-eight at Ground Hogs’ Glory toy ¢ 
Eph, that would give him a majority of 7 
thirty-one; and say they only got half, < 


instead of all of Smith's Corners, with no © 
Republican voters in it, they would have 
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a majority of three votes. But they 
counted on a majority of forty or fifty at 
least. 

As these calculations seemed reason- 
able, everybody capable of adding a col- 
umn of figures could see how the case 
stood at six o’clock. For the first time 
some of Eph’s admirers acknowledged he 
might be defeated. ‘They had no assur- 
ance that Smith’s Corners would depart 
from the custom of voting the regular 
ticket, without scratching a vote. And 
there might be influences at work at 
Jacob’s Ladder which would deprive Eph 
of votes he counted on there. Altogether, 
it began to look blue even to Tom Parker. 
Parker, who had scarcely left Eph’s side 
during the day, took him aside and in- 
quired, with great particularity, what he 
expected from Jacob’s Ladder. Eph, who 
had not eaten anything since the morn- 
ing, and who had imbibed more whiskey 
than he had ever been known to drink in 
one day, expressed the greatest confidence 
in Peters. 

‘Peters is all right, and kin hold 
Beesely level; that’s if Dan Beesely really 
works iis level best for the Colonel. I 
made him promise to vote for him, you 
know, an’ I expect him to work for him, 
an’ expect—confidently expect—Peters 
‘ll jes more than lay Beesely over.” 

‘‘And Smith’s Corners? How do you 
feel about your wife’s relations over 
there ?”’ 

‘‘That’s the strangest thing. We'd 
ought to know aé/ about it, but that in- 
fernal telegraph’s stopped. Somebody’s 
cut the wire, I suppose. An’ jes’ when 
it’s needed ’taint of no account.’’ 

‘Then you are not certain in your 
own mind how it is or will be ?”’ 

‘* Parker,’’ said Eph, looking at his 
friend quizzically, ‘‘there’s nothin’ in 
the world so uncertin as politics. An’ 
between you and me an’ the gate post, if 
you can find any way to hedge—hedge— 
Idon’t want to see my best friends lose 
money bettin’ on me.”’ 

‘* Hedge the devil !’’ Parker exclaimed, 
angrily. ‘I’m going right back to Per- 
kins to take up that fifty dollars he’s flirt- 
ing round, that’s the way I'll hedge, 

ph.”’ 

And within ten minutes everybody at 
the polls and half the women in Saggo- 
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polis knew that Tom Parker had ‘ put up 
another fifty on Eph’s election.” 

Tillie Twitchell alone was undismayed 
by the late pure. Her friends won- 
dered ‘‘how she could keep up.’’ She 
occupied her seat at her table, and at in- 
tervals endeavored to call up the operator 
at Ground Hogs’ Glory, Smith’s Corners 
or Jacob’s Ladder. She was as cheerful 
and fresh as when she sat down to fold 
campaign papers and clip tickets in the 
morning. 

The sound of music floated in through 
an open window. It wasthe Great North 
American Brass Band. It was three 
minutes past six. A faint cheer rose. 
The stragglers down the street were 
following the band. Then the crowd 
beneath the window huzzaed for Colonel 
Stanwood. 

Tillie Twitchell rose and walked de- 
liberately to the porch. Her friends 
clustered around her, while others stood 
near the window looking down upon the 
swaying crowd in front of the polls. 

The Colonel and his wife were stand- 
ing upon their end of the porch. The 
Colonel bowed in response to the cheers, 
which grew heartier when the crowd 
looked up and beheld him. As she 
stood there, looking down calmly upon 
the crowd, a peculiar sound attracted 
Tillie Twitchell’s attention. She turned, 
glanced backwards, said to those near her 
‘¢ Excuse me a minute,’’ slipped quietly 
away from her friends and entered the 
hall. 

Eph Twitchell was approaching the 
door of the room fronting the main 
street. His right hand was on the wall 
—he was steadying himself with difficulty 
—when his wife’s quick ear heard a re- 
treating step, a familiar step. She glanced * 
swiftly about her. Noone wasnear. The 
hall was deserted. All were looking out 
upon the street, listening to the band and 
the crowd cheering. 

To grasp her husband by the arm, lead 
him back to the door of their own room, 
open it, thrust him in, lock the hall door 
and the door communicating with the 
other rooms required but a few seconds. 
As she stood confronting her husband, 
who sank heavily into a chair, she felt 
the blood rush to her cheeks and neck; 
then it receded quickly as Eph held up a 
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hand helplessly, and in a husky voice, 
with stuttering tongue, said : 

‘<I’m beat ! d—dead beat, Tillie. An’ 
I guess I’m d—drunk, Tillie; drunk 
clean through. Drunk’s a biled owl!” 


XX. 
THE ELOPEMENT. 

WHEN Eph Twitchell looked up again, 
his wife’s eyes were swimming in teats. 
She sank suddenly on her knees before 
him, exclaiming in a low voice, tense 
with emotion : 

‘*O Eph! Eph! 
worse than death.”’ 

The sight of her tear-stained face and 
bowed head produced a strange effect 
upon her husband. He held his head up 
quickly ; held it well back as he passed a 
hand over his own eyes, and with the 
other felt his wife’s wet cheeks. Then he 
stood upright firmly, grasping his wife’s 
hand tightly. 

“Tillie, Zidiie/ 
that. Look at me. 
plum’ on my feet.”’ 

‘‘T_-I can’t help it, Eph! 
horrible,” Tillie gasped. 

‘But I’m zo¢ drunk, Tillie, I tell ye. 
My God, Tillie, ye don’t think I’d ’low 
myself to—’’ 

‘*I knew it before I saw you, Eph— 
and O! the horrible smell. How could 
you—O ! how could you, Eph?” 

‘‘T tell you I’m plum’ on my feet— 
sober as a jedge.’’ He turned her face 
up, but her eyes were cast down in humili- 
ation. Eph Twitchell muttered some- 
thing that sounded like a violent exple- 
tive, adding: ‘‘Open your eyes, now; 
take a good square look at me, and see if 
I’m drunk. I never thought it would 
hurt you like this, I’m a blamed fool.’’ 

At that, Tillie Twitchell ventured to 
look at her husband. A something in 
his eyes caused her heart to bound as she 
bent nearer him and sniffed his breath. 

‘¢ Ugh !. you have been drinking.”’ 

‘*T reckon you smell my clothes.”’ 

‘¢ But—you are zo¢ drunk. And you 
allowed me to think—’’ Here Tillie 
Twitchell turned aside, and in a broken 
voice added : ‘I mever thought you could 
do such a thing, Eph! Such a pain as 
you gave me I hope you may never have.” 

Eph Twitchell hastily wiped his own 
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blurred eyes, twisted his wife around by 
sheer force, and said in low, quick tones, 
‘«There! here / V'll never forgive my- 
self for this hyur trick; but it was alh 
done of a sudden. I wouldn’t have you 
shed a tear, Tillie, for the best seat in 
Congress. Don’t ye see I ain’t drunka 
mite. Ain’t I plum’, steady on my feet 
before you? Hyur now; you'll make 
’lowances when I tell you jest how this 
come about.”’ 

‘¢I don’t care how it came about, or 
what it means,’’ said Tillie, turning sud- 
denly and kissing him on either cheek, 
‘I’m so glad it isn’t true; that you are 
as you always are; that—”’ 

‘¢ You'll forgive me, eh! Well,”’ said 
Eph, sheepishly (he realized now keenly 
the thoughtlessness he had been guilty 
of). “It’s all my fault, I reckon. I'l} 
tell you jest how it came about. A pas 
sel of fellows set on to make Tom Parker 
an’ me drink. Tom, he’s as quick as 
they make ’em. But he ‘lowed ’twas 
wuth somethin’ to keep the hull bilin’ of 
them from the polls. So he gave me the 
wink, stood up there at the bar, reached 
up for a bottle, and made believe it was, 
for him an’ me. There wa’nt a drop of 
whiskey init. ’Twas light cherry wine. 
They was a keeping me from the polls; 
an’ as Parker said, it jest tuk seventeen 
of the Colonel’s workers to do it. Tom, 
he purtended to feel his oats, and that 
put me on. ‘Then, to make it look wuss, 
Parker he asked me to go to his room, 
an’ the hull crowd follered us there; an’ 
they was sure we was middlin’ full, seein’ 
as. how ¢hey had mor’n enough to begin 
with, ’fore we started in on this foolin’. 
When they left, all but one, Parker he 
made a purtence of settin’ me farrard to 
my own door. That’s the whole of it 
now, Tillie.’ 

Tillie remembered the footstep in the 
hall and smiled. Then her countenance 
changed suddenly. 

“<If it had been real, Eph.” 

‘¢But it wasn’t, an’ taint never likely 
to be. However, if anybody ever had an 
excuse, a man that’s jest about licked in-~ 
stead of elected to Congress might be. 
But there- isn’t anythin’ on earth that'll 
excuse a man for getting drunk. I feel” 
kinder blue, Tillie; I haint eat a morsel” 
since mornin’. Been movin’ about pooty~ 
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much; all I’ve had was that cherry 
wine them chaps thought was licker. An’ 
Tom hé managed to spill the last drop o’ 
that to keep the joke up. I’m teetotally 
fagged out; I guess I’m licked, but I’m 
not goin’ to let anybody see it turns a 
hair. I’ll keep the joke up by takin’ a 
rest. I'll lie down hyur, an’ let the 
racket go on without me a spell. Unless 
its something very particular, put every- 
body off for half an hour or so. But, see 
hyur, Tillie, taint the fright I give ye, 
though I’m ashamed of that, it’s the first 
foolish trick ye’ve ever known me to do, 
an’ twill be the last. What I was goin’ 
to say’s jest this—I aint no temperance 
lecturer, an’ mean to mind my own busi- 
ness jest as I’ve always done; but I’ve 
made up my mind to get along in politics, 
if I ever run for office again, without 
budgin’ an ounce o’ whiskey. We old 
hands can take it in moderation ; I hevn’t 
teched a pint in a year, as you know; 
but there’s a temptation about it I’m 
never goin’ to be responsible for again. 
Besides, I aint sech a fool as to think I’m 
a mite safer than some folks we both know 
that’s been ruined—ruined body and 
soul. As far asI can, Tillie, I mean to 
put the brakes on this business in time, 
so’s it wont get a start of us in Raccoon 
county. Now, wake me up in less’n an 
hour; I want to surprise that little crowd 
another time—twice in one day.”’ 

Eph had pulled his boots off, and 
stretched himself upon the bed with a 
sigh of relief. The last thing he thought 
of, as the events of the past fortnight 
were recalled, was the soft touch éf his 
wife’s hand on his forehead; then sleep 
overcame him. 

Tillie Twitchell returned to her friends 
looking if anything more energetic and 
resolute than at any time during that ex- 
citing day. 

The Colonel’s friends had formed an 
impromptu procession, and were march- 
ing up and down the main street, headed 
by the band. Meantime some of the 
ladies in the Colonel’s party had brought 
out a flag provided for the occasion, and 
stood on the porch waving it. Even 
Polly Peebles became so enthusiastic that 
she waved her handkerchief. 

A strange light gleamed across the sky. 
Tillie Twitchell looked up and smiled. 
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It was a rocket. As it curved and burst 
in the air, the crowd gave three cheers 
for Colonel Stanwood. It was twenty 
minutes past six; Jacob’s Ladder and 
Smith’s Corners had been heard from, 
and the Colonel was elected by a majority 
of twenty-one. 

Tillie Twitchell sat down again and 
wrote a message to her Uncle Silas at 
Smith’s Corners. The message was handed 
to her daughter Fanny. It was but a 
minute’s walk to the operator’s office. Then 
she sent a message to Jacob’s Ladder. 
Responses came from both points simul- 
taneously. Then Tillie Twitchell sent 
another message to Smith’s Corners and 
a message to Ground Hegs’ Glory, and 
rejoined her friends at the windows. 
Chagrin was visible in every face. The 
huzzas for Colonel Stanwood, the blare 
of the band and the blazing rockets cast 
a deep gloom over Mrs. Twitchell’s party. 
The Colonel’s wife and her friends occu- 
pied the entire porch. 


“Sit down,” said Tillie Twitchell, — 


quietly. ‘*You may as well enjoy it 
sitting as standing.” 

‘¢ Why don’t you sit down, Ma?”’ Fanny 
inquired. ‘‘ You need a rest; you must 
be. very tired.” 

A few whispered words to her daugh- 
ter, and Tillie Twitchell vanished from 
the room unnoticed. Her daughter was 
less rapid in her movements. She ad- 
justed her hat carefully, then she, too, left 
the room. 

As she passed through the hall Harry 
Stanwood suddenly confronted her. 

‘This settles it, Fanny. You see how 
it is. I’ve been waiting here this half 
hour—and now there’s only one way for 
us. I'll hold you to your promise.”’ 

“I didn’t promise, Harry—I never 
promised.’’ , 

‘¢T know you didn’t in words. I tell 
you it is the last chance we will have. 
I’ve arranged everything —everything. 
You will be there? I'll count on you. 
Some one is coming—don’t fail, now, 
Fanny!”’ 

He was gone as quick ashecame. He 
had returned to his father’s room. His 
last words, ‘‘don’t. fail now, Fanny,’ 
rang in her ears as she hastened to the 
telegraph office. They sounded in her 
ears throughout the remainder of the 
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evening. Her lover’s pleading face and 
tones as he turned from her excluded all 
other sights and sounds. 

Precisely at twenty minutes past six 
Grant Chiswell made a significant move- 
ment with his head, as he glanced at 
Edith May. Edith looked at Mrs. Stan- 
wood. The Colonel’s wife was observing 
the people below her, and talking gayly 
with her husband. She looked at Polly 
Peebles; that lady was waving her hand- 
kerchief. All of the party were intent 
upon the scene below them. Grant Chis- 
well coolly caught Edith’s hand, and she 
felt herself gently, but firmly, forced 
toward the hall. 

‘*Hang the racket. I’m tired of it, 
Edith. Let us go back to the other end 
of the hall; no one will miss us.”’ 

**T will walk just once—only to the 
window and back.” 

‘¢Then it will be a very slow walk.”’ 

‘‘No! Just the—the average leisurely 
walk.’’ 

‘I believe you experience pleasure in 
avoiding me. Sometimes I fancy you are 
very ready in availing yourself of the 
opportunity to experiment on me.”’ 

‘*There, I think we had best turn 
now.” 

‘«Nonsense! You don’t mean it. I 
am sure I will get aletterto-morrow. It 
should have come to-day.”’ 

‘‘That letter, Grant, should have 
reached you amonth ago.”’ Edith’s tone 
was serious. She looked in Grant’s face, 
and Grant, disconcerted, looked away. 

‘*You are right, Edith, but who could 
foresee these delays. I am sure it will 
come to-morrow, though. You are posi- 
tively turning back. I wanted to—to 
talk with you about our house, Edith. 
You know we must plan, and now that 
the time is so near—”’ 

‘‘I think I hear some one, Grant.”’ 

‘“Who cares? Can’t we stand here, 
or walk up and down the hall? I want 
to talk about our new home, and—’’ 

‘*But I am really nervous. Come out 
on the porch. We can stand in one cor- 
ner.”’ 

‘‘And talk about the details of our 
new home with all that racket in our ears 
—and rockets in the air, and the noise 
that horrible band makes! Edith, you 
are enough to exasperate—”’ 
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‘¢There!”’ 

As their lips nret he was compelled to 
declare she was an angel. 

‘« Now I’m going back to the porch,” 
and before he could put out a hand Edith 
had slipped from his grasp. She heard 
him laughing as she returned to the 
porch. As for Grant he preferred to be 
alone a little while. He opened the 
door beside him, stepped into the Col- 
onel’s room, lit a cigar, and stood before 
the fire, thinking, smiling, now and then, 
as a cheer rose. He was endeavoring to 
estimate the time, in hours and minutes, 
he had spent in Edith’s company in the 
last month, soliloquizing, and inwardly 
chafing. 

‘«‘T’ve not had three hours, put it all 
together, with Edith. Somebody or 
something interrupts us. Poor Polly! 
How often she has unwittingly interrupted 
us. I could laugh if—it wasn’t such a 
serious matter. 
model of propriety as poor Polly persists 
in picturing me.”’ 

‘‘What you, Grant!’ 

The door opened so noiselessly that he 
had not heard it, and Harry Stanwood 
stood before him breathless with excite- 
ment. There was an eagerness and ner- 
vousness in Harry’s manner that was new 
to Grant, who removed his cigar from his 


mouth and stared at him. Harry did not* 


waste a moment of time. Turning, clos- 
ing the door carefully behind him, and 
casting a swift glance about him to assure 
himself that no one was within hearing, 
he said in a quite nervous way: 

‘«@rant, old fellow, I’ve been looking 
for you everywhere. Don’t interrupt me 
now. I’ve no time to lose. I’m ina 
peck of trouble, and you must see me-out. 
You must, Grant. I wish I was like you. 
Cool—always cool, calm and deliberate. 
It’s different with me. You’re just the 
man to help me out. I rely upon you 
implicitly.” 

‘Anything in reason, Harry, of course.” 

‘¢For heaven’s sake, don’t talk of rea- 
son to a man crazed with love! You've 


never been in love like me, though Grant. 


J know it—JZ know the signs. I can’t 
fancy you ever doing anything but the 
eminently proper thing, Grant.’’ 

‘¢ This is terrible satire,’’ Grant said to 


himself, but he looked calmly and uncon- = 
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cernedly at Harry, whose eager face was 
flushed with excitement.. 

‘‘Grant, you remember the promise 
you made me a year ago when I—no 
matter. I see you remember it.”’ He 
did not observe that Grant’s cheeks 
paled, then flushed. ‘You said you'd 
do anything in the wor!d for me. Now 
Iwant you todo it. You are the only 
man I can come to. Your reputation for 
doing the proper thing at the proper 
time, and all that sort of thing—”’ 

‘‘T say, Harry, cut it short. 
with your business trouble.” 

‘‘Well, it’s just this. You can divert 
suspicion for a few hours, until I can ar- 
range everything. I’m going to elope 
with Fanny Twitchell.” 

Grant Chiswell started. ‘‘Elope!’’ 

‘‘ There—/shere/ I’ve no time to talk. 
It’s as simple as A B C,”’ said Harry rap- 
idly. ‘I’ve arranged it all with Fanny. 
She’ll be in a buggy at the stable back of 
the hotel. She’ll be there in ten minutes, 
waiting for you. You’ll have company. 
What’s the matter ?—-what are you gasp- 
ing about? I’ve not an instant to lose. 
She will be in one buggy with you, and 
two of her lady friends will be in another. 
She would not have it any other way. 
All you’ve got to do is to see them over 
to the first station on the A. & B. rail- 
road. Here’s tickets for four; I’ve been 
prepared for this for a week. You'll 
leave the buggies at the tavern there, 
go on to Shukleton, see the ladies get a 
room, and hang yourself up in another— 
any way, Grant, so you get the girls there. 
Now, don’t, for heaven’s sake, interrupt 
me. Father’s elected, and if we are not 
married before to-morrow night, we never 
may be. If Twitchell had been elected, 
there might have been a chance. I’ve 
had a terrible time persuading Fanny, 


Go on 


but she is a dear sensible girl, and sees, 


just how it is. Get your hat and—”’ 

**Stop! Harry, stop!’”’ 

Grant caught him by the arm. 

“‘T tell you I can’t, Grant. Now be 
quick—don’t keep them waiting. <A 
minute lost, and all may be lost. I must 
get word to Fanny that you will take 
charge of her and her friends.” 

‘Stop! Hi! Harry! Harry/’’ Harry 
had shot out into the hall as suddenly as 
he entered the room. ‘‘ Harry!’’ shouted 
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Grant desperately; but Harry did not 
turn. He was down the stairway, leav- 
ing Grant Chiswell standing in the open 
doorway bewildered. 

‘¢ What a position for a model of pro- 
priety!’’ he said to himself. ‘*I—I’ll 
have nothing to do with it first or last !’”’ 
he said aloud resolutely. He re-entered 
the Colonel’s room frowning. The cheers 
at that moment grew louder, and another 
rocket ascended. ‘*Cheer! cheer, you 
fools !’’ exclaimed Grant Chiswell, as he 
glared at the door between him and the 
remainder of the Colonel’s suite. ‘‘Cheer! 
It will take a good deal of this to com= 
pensate the Colonel. I’m in for it—like 
an accommodating ass! But I am in- 
debted to Harry for my life; and I am 
glad now everybody, including my sister 
Polly, knows it, otherwise I’d not do the 
thing I am compelled to do for any price 
men can pay. A fine fellow you are Grant 
Chiswell! A rare ‘ model of propriety !’”’ 
‘ He darted at a rack on the wall, seized 
his overcoat and hat, drew the coat on 
hastily and put his hat on angrily. He 
was debating with himself whether to 
speak to Edith or not. He must speak 
to her—it was absurd to think of going 
off in that wild way. No! He dare 
not. Harry trusted in him—in his dis- 
cretion and silence, as well as in his 
friendship. There was no help for it: 
He sighed deeply as he opened and 
closed the door after him, passed down 
the stairs, and out to the stable. 

He hoped there something would pre- 
vent it. That Miss Twitchell would 
reconsider, or her friends refuse to ac- 
company her, or that somebody would 
see them; but fortune for once favored 
the lovers. He beheld two buggies on 
the road back of the hotel stable. Be- 
side them were three figures. As he ap- 
proached the figures separated, and two 
ladies seated themselves in one buggy, 
while the third, like her companions, 
unaided entered the other. 

Grant Chiswell looked from the single 
occupant of the buggy to her compan- 
ions, bowed, raised his hat, and without 
uttering a word seated himself beside 
Miss Twitchell. ° 

Then taking the reins in his hand, he 
drove away, still preserving silence. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











BY H. BARTRO, JR. 





REDGATE, AUG. 26, 1887. 


UR OWN DEAREST, 
SWEETEST GIRLZ:—I 
don’t know how to 
tell you how de- 
lighted we all are at the joyful intelligence 
that Tom has just confided tous. Mamma 
fairly wept as she hugged the poor boy 
nearly breathless, saying there never were 
such delightful children as hers to take, 
of their own accord, the very ones she had 
always wanted them to marry. But of 
course, as she is writing, she is saying all 
the sweet things herself. You know, my 
friend, how I have always loved you and 
wanted you to marry Tom, so I need say 
nomore. Tom is a dear, good fellow, as 
perhaps you have found out, and will make 
a splendid husband, Iknow. Docome to 
us, dear, just as soon as your uncle is well 
enough for you to leave him. Give him 
my love and tell him we hope to have a 
visit from him just as soon as he feels able 
totravel. Don’t be alarmed, dear, I have 
no designs upon him, for my affections 
are otherwise—somehow I seem to have 
lost the thread of my discourse. Mbollie’s 
quite as hilarious as the rest of us, but 
Frank won’t allow her time to write to 
you. She declared this morning, ‘ Lil’s 
an old duck, and I’ll tell her all about it 
when she comes.’’ 

There seems to be quite an epidemic of 
matrimony, for dear old Sue tells me with 
many sweet smiles and blushes that she is 
the happiest girl in the world, and I sup- 
pose you think you are. Dear me! I am 
as bewildered as poor Mr. Twemlow pon- 
dering the question of the Feneering’s 
oldest friends. But I am very much 
pleased with the Rives-Colmore affair, for 
it is so eminently suitable. 

La Belle Carrington deprived us of the 
light of her countenance to-day, success 
not having crowned her efforts. I don’t 
think she was much regretted, for she was 
alwaysspoiling some one’s game. Even 
Sue does not love her as she did. 

Ripley is rather weary of Mrs. Burton, 
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and talks of taking his departure, to her 
open dismay. 

You needn’t feel so stuck up because 
you are engaged. I had a proposal my- 
self last night. It was not very flattering, 
so I don’t think it would be very wicked 
for me to tell you of it. You see Jo 
and I went over on horseback to call on 
Mab, and came home by the light of the 
loveliest moon you ever saw, even in 
August. Jo suddenly turned to me 
we were coming under the oaks, ‘Mar. 
garet, will you marry me?”’ Too much 
astonished to remember that I ever pos 
sessed any manners, I exclaimed, ‘No, 
indeed, I don’t want to marry you!” 
The young man, evidently much relieved, 
declared in the frankest manner, ‘0, 
I’m so glad!” I was strongly tempted 
to box his ears, but refrained and re 
marked instead, ‘* What an impudent boy 
you are!’’ He looked at me in the most 
innocently puzzled manner for a moment, 
and then he laughed till he nearly fell 
out of the saddle. 


‘‘O, do forgive me! It was a dreadful 
speech, but you see it’s like this: when 
you refused me last summer I told you, 
if I remember rightly, that I could not 
live without you and should not give you 
up, but trust to time to soften your hard 
heart and all that sort of thing. Nowl 
didn’t know but you might expect me 
to walk up to the mark, so I thought! 
would do my duty and trust to Prove 
dence. To tell you the truth I have 
quite gotten over that little episode, and 
am awfully gone on Kit Carisford !’’ 


Did ever woman receive such a pf 
posal as that? But I have entirely for 
given him, for he has hard lines just now. 
Kit had really gone a great pace with 
him, having dropped Burton whenever 
she could get Jo’s society. This morni 
he proposed to her, and she coolly 
him she was very sorry, etc., etc., but she 
was engaged to her cousin, Mr. Graham! 
Poor Jo was awfully cut up and left im 
mediately. But it’s an ill wind, etc., for 
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we have at least found out which of the 


.Carisford’s Graham is engaged to. 


O, Lil, Lil! What is to become of 
us! James has just informed us that 
Mason has fallen off a chair on which he 
was standing, and has broken an arm in 
two places, and they think some of his 
ribs! Of course I am awfully sorry for 
the poor fellow, but whaf are we to do in 
this benighted place without a cook, and 
the house full of company? I must go 
and help mother in her ministrations till 
the doctor comes. Your disconsolate 

MARGARET. 
REDGATE, Sept. 2, 1887. 

My Dear Sister-in-law-elect :—I have 
at last solved the problem as to who is the 
happiest person in the world! It is my- 
self! I am happier than you, happier 
than Mollie, and Susie Colmore’s bliss 
is negative compared with mine! Do-you 
know what is meant? Isuppose you have 
some inkling of the truth, so I will tell 
you the whole story. To begin with there 
was never in this world anything so for- 
tunate as that Mason should have broken 
his right arm and his left leg. Don’t 
think me utterlydevoid of humanity. We 
have really done everything we could for 
him, and he declares he is having ‘‘a 
real jolly time of it.”” What I mean is 
that I should not now be the beatified 
mortal that I am had it not been for him. 
And, by the way, there is another story of 
a barrel whose receptacles seem to exer- 
cise a peculiar influence over my fate. _ 

Of course you will comprehend that 
such a thing as a cook is not to be had in 
this part of the country for love or money, 
so, while waiting for a ‘‘ Gastronomical 
Directress’’ to be sent up from town, I 
put my shoulder to the wheel, my hand— 
not to the plow but the mixing spoon. 
Thanks to the messing in which I in- 
dulged in my youth, I am quite a passable 
cook, so with hints from ‘‘ Mrs. Hender- 
son’’ and directions from Mason, I suc- 
ceeded in astonishing not only the crowd, 
but mys@lf, by the meals which I concoc- 
ted. 

Our guests have been most kind and 
considerate. They wanted to take them- 
selves out of the way at once; but I would 
not hear of it, and we have had a regular 
lark. The whole crowd usually accom- 
panies me to the kitchen and pantry to 
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help. They disport themselves in various 
graceful attitudes, eating raisins and cit- 
ron and chocolate, and indeed everything 
they can lay hands on. Madge Harrison 
has been making clandestine love to the 
molasses jug, and yesterday succeeded in 
baptizing herself with about six quarts 
of the liquid sweetness! Jane carried her 
up and soaked her out in the bath-tub. 
The servants, too, have come out strong 
in the way of doing everything they can 
to help, whether it happens to be ¢heir 
work or not, so I have not had such a 
very hard time after all. 

You think I’m forgetting it? Oh, no, 


‘I’m only leading up to it. Yesterday 


morning I wanted to make some calf’s- 
foot jelly, so I bundled off every one of 
them, as I thought, for a ride with the 
“coach and four,’’ while I buckled on my 
armor and went into the fray. I had just 
begun to beat my eggs, when who should 
appear but Mr. Prince, announcing that 
he had stayed at home to help get dinner. 
Of course that put an end to my calf’s- 
foot jelly. When I manufacture that com- 
plicated article, I must have no distrac- 
tion; and I have found Mr. Prince 
decidedly distracting of late. So I 
proceeded to make some pastry for 
tarts, which Dick Burton will eat by 
the bushel, Mr. Prince meantime per- 
ching himself on the cover of the 
meal-bin, eating raw eggs! By an un- 
fortunate concentration of circumstances, 
the flour-barrel was nearly empty, and the 
pantry floor received a new coat of shel- 
lac day before yesterday, and was conse- 
quently as slippery as glass. You don’t 
see the connection. Well listen: I val- 


jantly set to work to. explore the depth of 


said barrel, using both hands; alas! to 
beat down the flour from the sides. At 
that critical moment,-my feet began to 
slip—a gasp and a flounder—and I was for 
the second time immured in a barrel, only 
on this occasion head-first! I could just 
touch my feet to the floor; but I was ut- 
terly powerless to help myself. Not a 
move did the graceless scamp make to 
come to my assistance. He was deaf to my 
appeals, and I could hear him silently 
laughing (don’t tell me I haven’t Irish 
blood somewhere). By that time my 
wrath had reached the boiling point, when 
his strong arm set me on my feet and his 
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dear voice, which is the sweetest music 
to my ears, said: 

‘¢ This is the second time that I have 
rescued you from the depths of a barrel. 
The first time you said you were my 
debtor for life. Now I want you to pay 
your debts by giving me yourself. And 
what did Ido but put both arms round 
his neck in the meekest and tamest man- 
ner and tell him he was welcome to me. 

Those tarts didn’t get made, and Dick 
Burton went tartless to bed that night. 
And ¢his is how I know it is I who am 
the happiest woman. in the _ world. 


Though it was rather a damper to have | 


James appear with the meat for dinner, 
and to observe his evident curiosity as to 
the flour on my sleeves and the cause of 
the graceful garland of the same around 
Jack’s neck ! 

The new cook came this morning and 
does well so far, so I have no more gym- 
nastic feats to perform. _Our guests de- 
part to-morrow and I fear I’m a wee bit 
glad when I have the delightful knowl- 
edge that we may expect you on Friday; 
further, I can have you all to myself, at 
least as much as Tom will allow me of 


your society. The prospective sons-in-lay 
remain, of course; so we shall be quite 
a family party. Mamma is equally de 
lighted with the last of the Stour engage: 
ments, and felicitates herself upon her 
exemplary offspring. Tom says the fam 
ily seem to have gone off like hot cakes; 
which is expressive, if not elegant. 
the way, Jack says Miriam Harrison told 
the truth after all! Is not he unkind! 
How I long for Friday. 
Yours always, MARGARET, 

P. S.—Jack and I drove into town this 
afternoon and there we met a chum of 
his whom he introduced to me. Afterg 
few moments chat they withdrew, as they 
fondly imagined, out of earshot. The 
young man was pleased to make somé 
quite complimentary remarks on your 
humble servant, which I will not repeat 


and wound up by saying, ‘‘ Where in ee 


world did you find her, old man?”’ Jae 


looked at him quizzically for a moment! 


and then replied, to the utter annihilatiaa 
of the brain power of the unfortunalg 
youth, ‘*Find her? O, I found her if 
a flour barrel !”’ 





Hlarjorie. 
BY BEULAH R, STEVENS. 


Marjorie roams by the sea at morn, 
Fair Marjorie! 
Feels the fresh breath of the breeze just born, 
Sweet Marjorie! 
Marjorie looks o’er the waters blue, 
Trates the flight of the pink curlew: 
Marjorie joys that the skies are clear, 
Marjorie prays for her Robin dear, 
Marjorie, Marjorie, dear, 
Marjorie joys that the skies are clear. 


Marjorie stands by the sea at noon, 
Sweet Marjorie! 
What has beclouded the bright face so soon, 
Sad Marjorie ? 
Marjorie looks o’er the waters wide 
While the sweet song on her lips has died. 
Marjorie gazes with troubled eyes 
Watching an ominous cloud arise, 
Marjorie, Marjorie dear, 
Marjorie trembles with sudden fear. 


Marjorie walks by the sea at night, 


O, Marjorie! 


Marjorie’s foot-step is joyous and light, 


Ah! Marjorie! 


Somebody’s walking by Marjorie’s side, 

Somebody’s ship safe at anchor does ride: 

Tempest may rage over land and sea, 

Marjorie’s sky from clouds is free, 
Marjorie, Marjorie dear, 

Marjorie’s sky is blue and clear. 
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The One Toman. 


BY MINNIE WILLIS BAINES. 


I. 

HE back drawing room of a 
city house, furnished as most 
of them are, with two 
or three great easy 
chairs, a piano, cabi- 
net and inlaid table. A beautiful tiled 
hearth and fire-place, and, on the mantel- 
piece above them, a cloisonné plaque, 
some pieces of hammered brass, and two 
Venetian images in brilliant colors. The 
floor was strewn with rugs, and before 
the blaze of the bright coal fire lay a large 
white bear skin. The walls had the usual 
complement of paintings and engravings, 
and some amateur productions in various 
shapes and shades of plush and velvet, 
blossomed with carnations and wild roses. 
There were books and magazines on a 
little stand in one corner, and heavy 
portieres, with their dull reds and blues, 
veiled the arched doorways of the room 
and shut in its occupants to the privilege 

of an uninterrupted /efe-a-tete. 

These occupants were a man and a 
woman. Not long ago, when etiquette 
permitted, they might have been men- 
tioned as a gentleman and lady, or lady 
and gentleman, as it was evident they 
belonged to the classes so designated in 
former times. There was “‘ an air of the 
great world ’’ about them both ; an inde- 
finite subtle something which is not alto- 
gether the result of familiarity with 
‘‘society,’’ but which, when ‘native 
and to the manner born,’’ improves with 
one’s social opportunities and experiences. 

The woman was, evidently, at home. 
She sat easily,and as if she belonged 
there, in the arms of a large maroon chair, 
and put out her foot to the fender, turn- 
ing it contentedly before the fire, as one 
does only when against a familiar back- 
ground. 

She woge a.dark-blue dress with a velvet 
collar out of which arose an almost invisi- 
ble rim of white linen. 

The lines of her drapery were long and 
full and plain, and her bodice was a 
triumph of art, attested by the fact that 
while it followed every line and curve of 
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her supple, graceful figure, it did not limit 
or prevent her freedom of motion. One 
hand hung over the side of her chair—a - 
long, smooth hand with creamy flesh and 
oval nails, whose thin pink laminz were 
rooted in ‘a silver half moon.” The 
other, on the third finger of which was 
a plain worn circle of gold, lay on her 
lap. 

The man sat by the table. He had 
passed the ‘‘tree’’ in the hall, abstract- 
edly, and was still holding his hat in one 
hand. A nervous looking hand—dark 
and thin. He had the cast of counte- 
nance we call ‘‘aristocratic.’’ Why, it 
would be hard to tell. The old world 
aristocracies, leading off with royal pre- 
cedents, produce scions of a different ilk. 
His face was close shaven, with the excep- 
tion of a dark mustache which drooped 
over his mouth. This gave him a melan- 
choly expression, or, in other words, 
‘« romantic.”’ 

‘¢ You weren’t out to the French opera, 
last night, Laura,’ said he. 

‘*No, ’’ turning her foot a trifle, and 
then withdrawing it from sight. 

‘¢ You missed something, then. They 
are fine singers. But I don’t see how 
they make up so well for the stage. I 
declare I never saw such a rough looking 
set in my life, on the streets.’’ 

‘<Indeed? ’’asked Mrs. rnhill, in a 
tone which gave evidence of a decided 
lack of interest in the French opera. 

Mr. Eugene Hilliard recognized the 
fact, and changed the subject. 

‘¢ What are you reading, now, Laura?’’ 

‘«‘Oh, nothing specialewa little of every- 
thing.’”’ 

Then she went up to the window where 
a gilt bird-cage was hanging, and picked 
up and put between the wires a piece of 
cuttle-bone that had fallen tg the floor. 

‘¢T_I wish you would talk, Laura—you 
don’t seem like yourself.’’ 

‘¢Don’t I?’’ She turned on him, smil- 
ing. ‘‘What shall I talk about? The 
cold May and June that has been proph- 
esied? Give me a cue, mon ami, and I 
will follow it up. I fear I am getting 
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dull, of late, in the noble art of conver- 
sation. Help me to retrieve my lost vant- 
age ground. Let us make this room 
sparkle and scintillate with witty Jon 
mots like the Parisian salons of ye olden 
time.”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘¢ Don’t be fictitious. You appear best 
as nature made you. It is thus that you 
charm me most. Whydo you make it so 
difficult for me to tell what I came to 
say to you?”’ 

This question was asked impulsively— 
in a quick, passionate manner, at variance 
with the remainder of his speech. 

Mrs. Thornhill realized that a crisis in 
her friendship with Mr. Hilliard had ar- 
rived. She walked back to her chair and 
sat down, facing him. 

‘‘T shall be very glad, Gene, to know 
what you have to tell me. Have you made 
a successful deal in real estate, or have 
you found some fifteenth century volume 
with illuminated texts, the only copy ex- 
tant, insome old curiosity shop? Or, have 
you bought a yacht, and will you sail 
away, like Lord Bateman, ‘strange coun- 
tries for to see?’”’ 

‘‘Something better than either or any 
of these,’’ answered he, with a burst of 
enthusiasm. 

‘«Better? How lovely! It is certainly 
the philosopher’s stone! Where did you 
find it?’’ 

“‘Oh, Laura? How very high your im- 
agination is soaring to-day. Please drop 
those airy nothings, and come down to 
earth. AltHMough it zs the philosopher’s 
stone—in a way.”’ 

‘And, no doubt, avery pleasing ‘way.’ I 
can discern as much by your eager voice.”’ 

‘‘And I want your sympathic apprecia- 
tion. You know we have been such 
friends for years. Ever since poor Thorn- 
hill was cut off so suddenly.” 

At this reference to ‘‘ poor Thornhill,’ 
Laura looked down and sighed and turned 
the ring on her finger. 

Three years had elapsed since the event 
referred to; each year composed of three 
hundred and sixty-five days; in which 
time Laura Thornhill’s mind and emo- 
tions had become accustomed to the situ- 
ation. If she gave ‘‘poor Thornhill’s”’ 
memory one genuine sigh, it was as much 
as could reasonably be expected. 





**You know,’’ said Mr. Hilliard, sét- 
ting his hat on the floor and drawing his 
chair nearer to her’s, ‘‘ that I never con- 
sidered myself a marrying man.’ 

She nodded her head, and sat waiting 
for him to proceed. 

‘«Well—by Jove, I’m caught.”’ 

‘““No?”’ 

ss'Yes!”” 

‘*And the lady? The ‘not impossible 
she?’ 
all this time?”’ 

Laura Thornhill was still smiling as she 
asked the question. The Canary had 
begun to sing; the fire-light danced over 
the blue and white tiles, and Mr. Hilliard 
thought that the room, full of music and 
light, with Laura sitting in the deep red 
chair, smiling at him, was one of the 
pleasantest places he had ever seen. 

‘¢«She’s a new acquaintance. It was 
love at first sight.”’ 

‘* How delightful. And who is she? 
A Roosevelt, a Quackenbush, Stuyvesant, 
or Van Renssalaer? What, is her ‘name’ 
and lineage long? For I know that her 
blood must be very blue, or she could not 
hope to wed the fastidious descendant of 
the—”’ 

‘* Hush, Laura! Don’t laugh at me. I 
expect I have talked about blood and 
birth like a conceited popinjay. But I 
had it drilled into me, you know, with 
my ABCs. Do you think there is any- 
thing in it, entre nous?” 

‘¢ The alphabet? Yes, millions in it!” 

‘* Somehow we can’t seem to get on 
common ground to-day. You're perverse 
as—as—”’ 

‘*A woman? Well, forgiveme! Who 
is she, Gene? I do not need to ask what 
is she? “The fact that a man of your 
tastes and culture has chosen her argues 
well for her graces of mind and of per- 
son.”’ 

He sat, for a moment, weighing her 
words before replying, in a sort of depre- 
cating manner: 

‘¢ She is young, yet, you kngy. 

‘‘We outgrow youth,’’ replied she, a 
little sadly, putting her foot once more 
toward the fire, and turning from him as 
she spoke. 

‘¢ She’s eighteen,”’ said he. 

Laura Thornhill was twenty-eight. 


Where have you been hiding her, 











‘« She is one of the two young women 
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spending some time with Mrs. Bigelow. 
The blonde. I—she—’” 

Mrs. Thornhill had turned toward him, 
and was listening so intently that she dis- 
concerted him. A faint dull red came 
into his cheek, and he laughed, uneasily. 

‘«¢ You see I don’t understand this sort 
of confidential talk. I never had occa- 
sion for it before. I always imagined I 
should live—’’ 

‘‘In bachelor meditation, fancy free? 
Yes, I understand.”’ 

«« And I’ve said that to myself and you 
so often, you know, that it seems very 
odd to be telling you a different story, 
now. You know I was Damon to Thorn- 
hill’s Pythias before we took you into the 
partnership, and then after he went it has 
always been you, And I never should 
have thought— You will confess it is 
strange.” 

He leaned over and took up the hand 
hanging by the chair. 

She waited a moment, then withdrew 
it, indifferently. 

‘To be original, I will tell you ‘it is 
the unexpected which always happens.’ ’’ 


«You are original, Laura. Very dif- 
ferent from the rank and file.’’ 

‘¢ Thanks. And Mrs. _Bigelow’s 
friend ?’’ 


‘‘Oh! she is original, too, in a way. 
She is wonderfully pretty, I think. But 
Ihaven’t told you her name. It is Whit- 
lock. Mrs. Bigelow calls her Dolly, but 
she has the new fad for a stately praeno- 
men, and writes herself Dorothea.”’ 

‘Is she a Middlemarch sort of Do- 
rothy ?”’ 

‘‘Well, no! That is, I don’t know. 
You see it is all so new. We must find 
out about—well all that sort of thing 
about Dorothea, and—guide her, you 
know.” 

Laura smiled in a non-committal way. 

‘¢T fancy she may not care for all the 
things I have been used to liking; but, as 
Isaid, she is young, you know, and can 
be trained to assimilate. Ithink you and 


I could educate her up, eh?”’ 

‘‘Most young women of eighteen are 
already ‘educated up’ to tastes of their 
own; and you may not find her plastic 
clay. On the other hand, she may be 
disposed to do a little ‘guiding’ on her 
own account. 


A woman of spirit might 
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object to being married for the express 
purpose of being ‘assimilated.’ She 
might argue that if she didn’t suit as she © 
was, why did the man choose her. It 
will be ‘nice’ for you if Dorothea isa 
Middlemarch Dorothy, and marries you, 
as she did Casaubon, for your ‘beautiful 
soul.’ ’’ 

The red grew hotter in the man’s thin 
cheek, and he pulled his mustache with a 
sort of sullen petulance. 

‘‘You are laughing at me,’’ he said; 
‘but, Laura,’’ and his voice grew per- 
suasive, ‘‘let me bring her up to see you 
to-morrow evening. Won’t you?” 

‘¢Updn what grounds, Gene? Is she 
to be presented to me, or rather am I to 
be presented to her as a female mentor ?’’ 

‘‘Nonsense, Laura; why continue to 
harp on my present inability to express 
the commonest idea? I know you get 
the gist of my thought, though I quarry 
it but crudely. And I depend upon you 
so much, and shall need you in the future 
perhaps more than now.”’ 

Mr. Hilliard had risen, and stood be- 
fore her, hat in hand. 

‘¢You are very kind,’ she said. - 

‘¢ And I may bring Dorothea up?”’ 

‘*If you like to do so.”’ 

He raised her hand and kissed it in a 
profoundly respectful manner, and then, 
knowing the ways of the house, and being 
no stickler for conventionality, he went 
his way, and the fortiere fell behind him. 

The smile on Laura’s lips hardened a 
little, and then died out. 

She sat down in her dark red chair, 
and was very still foratime. Then, as 
if thinking aloud, she said: ‘‘It seems I 
have been considerable of a fool.’ 


II. 


‘¢ And who is Mrs. Thornhill?” asked 
Dorothea Whitlock, in answer to her be- 
trothed husband’s invitation to ‘‘ call up’”’ 
with him, and spend an hour or two in 
her society. 

‘‘Why surely you remember having 
met her at Mrs. Constable’s reception. 
I saw Mrs. Bigelow introduce you. The 
lady in amethyst, with a bonnet like her 
suit, and a few stray curly locks of red- 
brown hair about her face. I’m sure I 
don’t see how anybody who ever saw 
Laura could forget her.”’ 
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‘*Laura!’’ repeated Miss Whitlock, 
straightening her slim, pretty back some- 
what suddenly. 

‘¢Yes—Mrs. Thornhill. We're old 
friends, you know. JHer husband and I 
were great chums.” 

‘¢ And he?”’ 

‘* Dead, three years ago.”’ 

‘¢Then ‘Zaura’ is a widow, I pre- 
sume.”’ 

‘Yes, a widow. 
her.”’ 

‘*T was introduced to so many—all 

strange. Yes, I will go with you, if you 
like.” ‘ 
In a few moments she presented her- 
self as ready. - She was simply dressed, 
as to materials (coming from a family of 
straitened means); but the cut of her 
coat was the very latest, her hat just be- 
came her, and before drawing on her 
Suede gloves she had settled on her bosom 
the generous cluster of long-stemmed pink 
roses which her lover had brought with 
him. 

It was evident that Eugene Hilliard 
was either a poor observer or that he 
knew not much of the moods of his 
fiancée. There was a little compression 
of the lips and a slight quiver of the nos- 
tril, which signified that, like Job’s war- 
horsé, she ‘‘ scented the battle afar off.’’ 
The Laura of the amethyst dress and 
bonnet must be, metaphorically speaking, 
‘‘sat down upon.’’ She would ‘give 
this widow to understand—,”’ etc. 

But, when ushered under the fortiere 
into Mrs. Thornhill’s back drawing-room, 
she met this widow at her bravest—not 
in amethyst this time, but in black, with 
daffodils to relieve it. In her hair, worn 
high, was a butterfly, that glittered when- 
ever the light from the tall wax candles 
struck upon it, and there were diamonds 
in her small pink ears that lay back close 
to her dainty, well-proportioned head. 

Dorothea Whitlock took in the situa- 
tion, and circumstances seemed unpropi- 
tious just then for ‘sitting down” upon 
Laura. 

Eugene Hilliard beamed with delight 
as Laura greeted her guest. Her manner 
did not suggest patronage or condescen- 
sion; but it was so cordial, so friendly, 
sO magnanimous in its endeavor to put 
Miss Whitlock at her ease; it said so 


You surely recall 
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plainly, like the Sheik of the desert to 
the traveler who stumbles accidentally 
upon his tent amid the sand dunes, 
‘«Come in; my abode is yours,” that he 
looked at their charming hostess until hig 
eyes became dazzled, and the glitterin 
butterfly expanded into something that 
seemed a cross between a saintly aureole 


But, between the hospitable grace of 
the one and the admiring appreciation of - 
the other, Miss Whitlock’s manner, des- 
pite her efforts to prevent it and her con- 
sciousness that she signally failed, became 
crusted with a thin film of ice. She, who 
was usuallly at ease and insouciant, felt 
constrained and awkward. 

Laura took no notice when the con- 
straint gradually extended itself to Mr, 
Hilliard as well. He started topics of 
conversation with which Dorothea took 
issue, and Laura came in, to Dorothea’s 
vexation, with the air of one trying to 
support her sister woman’s position. 

And then Eugene Hilliard unfortunately 
suggested that when he and Dorothea 
knew each other better, as they soon would 
(with a look at the ring on her finger), 
she would understand and endorse his 
opinion more fully. 

Dorothea Whitlock made feint of acqui- 
escence, but she bit her lip to keep back 
the repudiation of such an idea, 

And Laura smiled upon them both, and 
changed the subject deftly, so that by and 


and a queenly crown. | 





by the young guest was seated at the 
piano doing mechanically the one thing 
she really knew how to do well; half for- 
getting under the soothing sounds which 
came from beneath her fingers, the evident 
fact that it was she and not [aura Thorn- 
hill who had been sat upon. 

Meanwhile, Eugene Hilliard looked at 
her back, which had a defiant protesting 
air about it, and the thought crossed his 
mind that she ought to be more like Laura 
—that it would improve her. 

Mrs. Thornhill kissed Dorothea when 
they parted, and said she had ‘great 
hopes of her—she would surely make 
Eugene happy.’’ 

And both these women soliloquized in 
the silence of their rooms that night. . © 

One of them pierced her finger with aj” 
thorn as she unfastened the pink rosesy 
from her bodice, and threw them down | 
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with a petulant, ‘‘If it wasn’t for his 
money, and—her—”’ 

The other one smiled at her own re- 
flection in the glass, and muttered, ‘‘He 
sees the difference.” 

After that Mr. Hilliard endeavored to 
make a triangular affair of his engage- 
ments with Dorothea. He would fain 
have introduced Laura into the most of 
them, that her ‘‘ influence might be felt’”’ 
upon this pretty, piquante, unformed 
eighteen. She should go with them to 
the galleries to guide Dorothea’s taste in 
pictures. She should take Mrs. Bigelow’s 
place as chaperon, when her attentions 
fell undividedly to her brunette guest. 
She must drive with them behind his new 
team, because she knew so much better 
than he how to tell ‘‘ who was who”’ of 
the old families that lived in the imposing 
houses, and give little incidents of their 
lives, and how they made their fortunes, 
etc. Because, really, if Dorothea was 
coming there to live, she ought to know 
these things, as a clever woman ‘‘in the 
swim’’ alone could tell her. 

But Laura usually had excuses. She 
had set up a phaeton of her own, with a 
“tiger;’’ she was overrun with spring 
shopping ; she was attending Miss ’s 
cooking class; she was due at her dress- 
maker’s, and positively couldn’t. 

She entertained for Mrs. Bigelow’s 
young ladies, and was so radiant in cream- 
colored faille, with Cornelia Cook roses, 
that the young English catch of the season 
was at her elbow throughout the 
evening, and proposed to her two days 
after. 

And her dowager guests, always a little 
fearful of her interference in their matri- 
monial arrangements for their ‘‘buds,”’ 
exchanged confidences to the effect that 
she ‘‘didn’t seem broken-hearted, and 
they presumed it was nothing after all 
but a platonic affair with her as well as 
with him. 

And so the weeks glided on, until 
finally Mrs. Bigelow ‘‘speeded the part- 
ing’? with the same savoir faire with 
which she had ‘‘welcomed the coming 
guest,’” and Eugene Hilliard was called 
upon to say good-bye to Dorothea. 

Mrs. Thornhill drove down to the 
station with a trifling little basket over- 
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flowing with white narcissi and a box of 
choice bon-bons, which she left in Doro: 
thea’s lap when she kissed her good-bye- 

So life began again in a new groove. 
Eugene wrote to his bride-to-be three 
times a week. He told her how lovely 
and adorable she was, sandwiching it in 
between ideas, and ideals of the future. 
He was thirty and assumed that she was 
young. His letters, like his conversa- 
tion, were constantly beckoning her to a 
‘‘higher plane.’? He wrote out lists of 
books for her to read, and recommended 
certain papers to be perused which she 
threw on the floor, and set her heel upon 
them, before she began to trim over her 
hats. 

Her epistles to him were on thick, rough 
paper, with the letters ‘‘ writ large,”’ and 
were not lengthy. Some people who talk 
well cannot express themselves with pen 
and ink, and Dorothea was one of them. 
She fell back into the simple unconven- 
tional pleasures of the country town in 
which she lived, and the memory of me- 
tropolitan splendors faded gradually 
away. 

She found Mr. Hilliard’s long letters 
little dry. She sang in the choir, and 
the tenor’s eyes were handsomer than 
Eugene’s. 

She often repeated her soliloquy indulg- 
ed in the first night of her meeting with 
Mrs. Thornhill; but after a time she left 
off the first clause of it, and only 
said, woman like, ‘‘If it wasn’t for— 
her.”’ 

Mr. Hilliard naturally gravitated toward 
Laura Thornhill’s back drawing-room once 
more. But the trim, smiling maid met 
him with many regrets that her mistress 
was out, or indisposed, or particularly 
engaged, and received his card on a small 
silver salver. 

After awhile these failures to see Laura 
began to worry her friend. He would go 
away pulling his mustache and feeling 
angry, at first, then anxious, and ended 
by being down-hearted. 

Then he would write her a note, and 
she would answer saying, that ‘‘it really 
was too bad, but, etc., etc., come around 
on such a day at such an hour, she would 
be at liberty.”’ 

And such a day and such an hour found 
the smiling maid ushering him in to the 
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familiar room, where he found his friend 
awaiting him. 

But when he attempted to glide into 
the old ways, that cream-white hand, 
figuratively speaking, parried his efforts. 
Laura talked of society and Dorothea and 
how busy she was, and how she was going 
to spend the summer on the coast of 
Maine. She felt no interest in Tolstoi 
and warded off a discussion of his merits. 
But she seemed to grow younger and pret- 
tier every day. He wondered sometimes 
about the young Englishman, but she re- 
served her confidence. 

When she had really gone on her sum- 
mer’s outing, Eugene Hilliard felt mote 
lonely and out of harmony with himself 
than for many years. He sought conso- 
lation in his letters from Dorothea, but 
‘¢mourned because he found it not.”” Her 
. letters, always brief, were now becoming 
formal. 

He sat one morning with one of these 
in his hand, reading and re-reading it for 
something he failed to find, when it sud- 
denly occurred to him that he would go 
to see her. He would take ‘a week off”’ 
and see if he couldn’t come back feeling 
more like himself. 

It was a beautiful summer evening when 
he arrived in the town where she lived, 
and, after a hasty meal at the little hotel, 
he inquired the way to her home. 

It was a pleasant cottage, and in the 
large lawn at the side a game of tennis 
was in progress. Among the players were 
Dorothea, in white, and the tenor singer. 

Of course Mr. Hilliard’s advent inter- 
rupted the game, although he begged that 
it might continue. Dorothea felt vexed, 
and did not entirely conceal it, when, one 
by one, the party, after a little desultory 
talk with the new comer, went away, the 
tenor singer last. 

The situation was new to Mr. Hilliard, 
and he did not fit it well. Dorothea had 
grown stouter and was not so pretty as 
formerly. She was also somewhat embar- 
rassed. He was taken into a stuffy little 
‘*parlor’’ and introduced to the family. 
They were cordial, and he was polite ; 
but there was no point of contrast in all 
their interests. Unless, indeed, it might 
be Dorothea. And, somehow, that inter- 
est seemed smaller to him this night than 
ever before since he knew her. 
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He noticed that she was not wearing 


her ring, and when the household, coun- §} 


try fashion, had retired, leaving them to- 
gether, he said: 

‘¢ Where is you ring, Dolly?”’ 

‘*I don’t wear it always. It might be 
lost,’’ she answered. 

He took up her hand and held it a mo- 
ment, but was conscious of thinking it 
was very unlike Laura’s. 

Mr. Hilliard spent a week in the coun- 
try, and tried, with commendable pa- 
tience, to enjoy himself—in Dorothea’s 
way ; since it was evident that she couldn’t 
or wouldn’t adopt his. At the end of 
it, when she handed -him hjs ring with 
bitter tears, and profuse prayers to be for- 
given for loving another man better than 
he, he was heart-whole enough to stroke 
her cheek in a fatherly way, and say: 

‘*¢ Never mind, little girl! never mind! 
As Laura used to say, the unexpected 
happens.”’ 

‘*LauRA!!’’ He started at the amount 
of energetic venom she put into the 
name. 

‘¢T would have told you sooner, if it 
hadn’t been for—/er. You loved herall 
the time; you know you did. What 
made you ever think that you loved me?” 

Eugene felt his cheeks and forehead 
growing red. 

‘¢ What makes you think so, Dolly?” 

‘‘Why, because it was so. It. was 
Laura this, and that, and the other. And 
nothing I did or said was right because it 
wasn’t like Zaura. If I had been in love 
with you—”’ 


She stopped there, crying out: ‘‘ What . 


have I said ?”’ 

‘¢ That’s all right, Dolly—if you had, 
what then ?”’ 

‘‘T should have been too jealous to 
have lived. As it was, it made me fu- 
rious. But I didn’t mean to tell you it 
was your money ; I didn’t, indeed.” 

Here she burst into tears. 

‘¢ But you don’t know how miserable it 
is being poor—you don’t, indeed; and 
Mrs. Bigelow said you were «such @ 


catch.’ But I didn’t want to live on your 


‘high planes,’ and I can’t and won't. 
just want somebody to love me as Leon 





does. And I can make my own dresses © 


and save, and help him along, and Tm), 
sure we can live on his salary.”’ 
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‘You good little Dolly! I’m sure you 
can, and I will give you a house and lot 


’ for a wedding gift.”’ 


‘Oh, you are like a fairy godfather, 
and I don’t deserve it.’’ 

‘Yes, you do, Dolly! Yes, you do! 
No; keep the ring. You deserve it for 
showing me that I do and always did love 
Laura.” 

And when he was out of the house, he 
kept hugging the sweet thought to his 
heart that Laura, and she alone, was 
“the one woman of the world’’ for him. 

“I have beef blind—blind and a fool, 
to pass by such a priceless gem for a glit- 
tering piece of paste. But it was somuch 
apart of me that I never could consider 
it—this love for her—as separate from 
myself, until poor little Dolly showed me 
how it was.’’ 

And, thinking in this strain, he stopped 
to inhale the fragrant rose-laden air, look 
at the far off sky, brilliant with stars, lis- 
ten to the stir and chirp of a bird in some 
near nest; and, lifting up his heart to 
Heaven, in the exquisite, blissful agony 
of its first, great, only love, he cried, 
“Thank God !”’ 

Ill. 

When, travel-stained and worn with 
heat and dust, Eugene Hilliard returned 
to the city, his first act, after a complete 
change of dress, was to seek Laura’s resi- 
dence. 

But this time not even the smiling maid 
received him. Laura was still out of 
town. 

He hunted among her women friends 
for some one who knew her exact address. 
All he could learn was that she was not 
now in Maine, but somewhere among the 
Catskills. 

His trip to the mountains was success- 
ful only in the discovery of where she 
had been a short time before. 

He went home, and went down to his 
office, but was too restless to attend to 
business. He wondered where the young 
Englishman was showing up, now—won- 


ered why he didn’t go back to his castle, 


if he had one, which he doubted. Then 
he speculated as to whether Laura might 
not be in love with the man, turning it 
over and over in his mind until he became 
wildly jealous. 

Again and again he rang her door-bell 


without success. It was early in Septem- 
ber when the ring was finally answered, 
and he was again shown into Mrs. Thorn- 
hill’s presence. gis 

She was in her tailor-made traveling 
gown, and the chairs were in bulky grey 
wrappings. The rugs had not yet had 
the camphor shaken out of them, and the 
dark polished floor was without covering. 
A little blaze burned in the fire-place, but 
it had a discouraged and discouraging 
flicker. There was that air about her 
which we often see in those who have 
been away and, after seeing new people 
and new scenes, have not yet adjusted 
taemselves to the old surroundings. She 
met him pleasantly, but her greeting was 
like a sunny day in which. there is still 
‘a nipping and an eager air.” 

Eugene, the self-satisfied, the dictator, 
guide and counselor, felt chilled. 

‘¢ And Dorothea?” asked she, kindly. 

‘Oh, that is over,’ he replied, con- 
scious of the impropriety of his formula of 
speech, and the difficulty at once made 
evident of further explanation. 

‘¢ Over >—How ?”’ 

‘¢ We are not engaged any more.”’ 

‘« Qh, that is it! Presto, change! Who 
has been juggling ?”’ 

‘‘Let me tell you, Laura,” said he, 
impetuously. 

‘‘Certainly.”” Then she rang an 
electric bell and ordered the fire built up, 
while he sat waiting to begin. 

Her manner confused him. She was 
so cool and self-poised that it seemed like 
addressing a statue. 

He told his story, and told it badly; 
and, while he was pleading his love, and 
declaring he had always felt it for her— 
ever since—well, ever since it would have 
been right—only he didn’t recognize it 
as love, and thought it friendship. She 
sat playing with the little gold charm 
dangling from her bit of watch-chain, 
with a smile on her face. 

It seemed to him that he had never 
seen her smile so much as during the 
past few months. 

‘¢ Stop smiling !”’ said he. 
bear it !”’ ' 

She left off playing with the charm, 
and, rising with much dignity, left the 
room. 

He waited for her to return—ten, fif- 


‘¢T cannot 
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teen, twenty minutes! He looked at his 
watch. It was half an hour. 

He got up and walked about the room 
in a sort of frenzy. She was not coming 
back. 

Then he went out into the hall and 
kicked a little English pug that got under 
his feet, which immediately was in full 
cry, and left the house. 

‘¢ Brute !,’’ exclaimed the maid, who 
ran out and took it up in her arms. 

He heard the epithet as if in a dream. It 
made no difference. He was in love with 
Laura and had madeherangry. He and 
his love were contemptible to her. 

Where did that dog come from? He 
would like to-wring his ugly English 
neck. And he fiercely concluded that he 
would learn to hate Mrs. Thornhill as 
much as he had loved her. 

This lasted two weeks. Then he went 
varound and apologized to her, and showed 
her Dolly’s wedding cards, received that 
day, in which she figured as Dorothea 
Mathilde. Laura was graciously forgiv- 
ing; but when he tried to take her hand 
and wanted her to set the day, she in- 
formed him that the man who won her 
must prove that he possessed the power 
of being faithful. That he might not 
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know it, but it wasn’t exactly agreeable 
to a woman to have a man make love to 
another woman, with the idea that ulti- 
mately No. 1 will consider his love for 
No. 2 a good reason why she should take 
pity on him and marry him. 

Eugene looked crestfallen, but did not 
despair. She was ‘‘taking it out” of 
him without a doubt, but then he de. 
served it; and he was willing to serve, as 


Jacob for Rachel if he only could get 


her at last. 

So a year went by, in which he ad- 
dressed himself to the b&siness of win- 
ning her. His face grew thinner, and 
he looked more melancholy and roman: 
tic than ever. 

When Laura at last capitulated and 
named the day, Eugene clasped her to 
him, and called her the most cruel but 
dearest creature on the face of the earth. 

‘¢] meant to punish you, Gene,’’ said 
Laura, between a laugh and a cry. 

‘‘ Well, now,” said he, ‘* you fulfilled 
your intention.” 

«« Are yousure you would rather have me 
—very sure—than Dorothea Mathilde?” 

And he mumbled her white hand and 
covered it with kisses, between which he 
muttered, ‘‘ Hang Dorothea Mathilde!” 
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On an Autumn day, 
Waiting in the doctor’s office, 


5 Miss Jones (how bad her cough is) 
Looked the other way. 


Saw by chance a young man enter 
Slim and tall and straight, 

And a thrill hi’ presence sent her, 
She had met her fate. 


And the doctor kept them waiting 
On that Autunm day, 
He, perchance with patients prating, 


Found a deal to say, 


Then Miss Jones a book desired, 
Took one in her hand, 

But of reading soon she tired, 
Can you understand ? 


? 
Then the youth essayed to please her, 
Would she take his chair ? 
He was certain it would ease her 
Further from the air. 


* 


Then a gentle conversation 


Of a half an hour, 


Cupid watched with approbation, 
Till they felt his power. 


Then the doctor from the doorway, 
Calmly uttered « next ;” 

Had Miss Jones been shipped to Norway, 

She had been less vext. 


But the youth explained bravely 
‘“< We have naught to tell, 

Save we were affected gravely 
But we mow are well.” 
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Painting China in Monochrome. 








BY ELLIS BELL. 





PRETTILY arranged table is 
always desirable for the family 
as well as when guests are pres- 
ent; and nothingadds 
more to the appear- 
ance, when such an effect is to bé attain- 
ed, than a piece or two of hand-painted 
china. This is so easily accomplished, 
when the painting is done in monochrome, 
and when an elaborate effect is wished for 
by including gold in the decoration, that 
by the following method almost any one 
can do very pretty work. 

The mixing of colors is avoided, and 
one or two tubes of paint, and the same 
number of brushes, can be procured fora 
very small sum. 

The design, let us suppose of a graceful 
vine, is transferred to a chocolate pitcher 
or other piece of china. This may be 
quickly accomplished by going over the 
tracing made on tissue, or tracing paper, 
on the reverse side, with asoft lead pencil. 
Then the article, having been previously 
rubbed over with spirits of turpentine and 
allowed to dry, will receive the impression 
readily. 

Place the design in the proper position 
and secure it to the china by means of 
modeling wax or gummed paper. The 
edge of a new envelope cut into small bits 
will be found convenient for this purpose. 
Carefully go over the tracing on the right 
side with the sharp point of a hard lead 
pencil, and upon lifting the paper the 
design will be shown on the surface be- 
neath ready for painting. 

A tube of Lacroix’s ultramarine blue 
will be sufficient to make a number of 
lovely decorations. 

_Two camel’s hair brushes of medium 
size, a very small quantity of oil of cloves, 
and a bottle of spirits of turpentine, are 
the materials necessary. A cloth free from 
lint will be needed, and any clean, flexi- 
ble knife may be used for rubbing down 
the paint. A small piece of glass ora 
plate may be used to mix the paint upon. 
This is done by placing some of the tube 
color upon the palette, and adding one or 
two drops of oil of cloves, then dipping 
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the brush in the turpentine and touching 
the paint with it. 

The clove oil will be of assistance in 
making the colors work easily. One drop 
will generally suffice. Rub these well to- 
gether with the knife. Moist€n the brush 
with the diluted color, and in broad strokes 
go over the design, placing each touch in 
the right position, and allowing it to dry 
before shading or retouching is attempted. 
Use the paint rather dry. 

A little experience will teach the con- 
sistency which gives the greatest smooth- 
ness. Let the white of the china serve 
for the lightest portion of the leaf, then 
alight medium and dark blue may be 
obtained for the other tones, all being 
produced by the application of the ultra- 
marine. 

If a very rich effect is desired, procure 
the gold which comes prepared ready for 
use, and that may be burnished by the 
decorator, or be left as dead gold, after 
fixing according to the wishes of the 
china painter.. This is to be diluted with 
turpentine, and applied so as to entirely 
obscure the white of the china, leaving a 
dark brown color. Let it appear a dark, 
solid brown, but not so thick as to be in 
relief. Always use a perfectly clean 
brush and an ivory knife; a paper-knife 
will do when working in gold. 

A small piece of glass or china, and 
brushes reserved for this use alone, will 
be found economical and desirable. 
Having painted the vine, fill the inter- 
vening spaces with a network of gold, or 
produce a mottled effect by the end of 
the brush, dabbing it down upon the 
china. This is a very simple process, 
but gives a highly pleasing and decorative 
effect. 

The fruit plates and little butter plates 
may be treated in the same manner by 
using a different color and design for each 
one. 

Sepia, grey No. 2, deep red brown, 
iron violet, carmine No. 2, celadon, ul- 
tramarine, deep blue or medium blue, and 
deep purple, are among the colors used 
in painting in monochrome. 











Aunt Jane’s YBractical sFortune=Telling. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 








III. 

ETTIE, your eyes are very 
much inflamed. What have 
you been doing ?”’ asked Beth. 

‘“‘Only reading, when I 
suppose I should have been in bed ; be- 
sides the lamp would constantly splutter, 
and be generally provoking. It seemed 
strange to have anything wrong in Aunt 
Jane’s house ; and I am going to tease her 
about it. But, Beth, if I had lost both of 
my eyes, I could not have slept until fin- 
ishing that most exciting of love stories. 
Why, I dreamed about it all night when 
I wasn’t dreaming of myself.” 

‘¢ What did you dream about yourself, 
Nettie?” 

‘¢Oh, the most nonsensical dream. I 
thought that silly old Joe Blatchford had 
given me a diamond as large as a pump- 
kin; that we were married by our gard- 
ener Julius, and that we went off in a bal- 
loon for our bridal trip. I soon became 
tired of this, and watched my opportu- 
nity to seize the valve-rope: This brought 
us down so abruptly that I at once 
awoke, and found myself in bed laughing 
heartily. But there goes the breakfast 
bell, so hurry up, you lazy girl. I shall be 
down stairs ahead of you this morning.”’ 

We remained a longer time than usual 
over the rolls and coffee, discussing the 
book that Nettie had found so enjoyable 
the night before. But Aunt Jane brought 
our various comments and criticisms to 
an end by saying: 

‘*Girls, kam going to let you decide 
what shall be the topic of housekeeping 
matters this morning.”’ 

At these words, Nettie’s eyes danced, 
and at once she responded ‘* Lamps.”’ 

‘¢ Particularly why Aunt Jane’s lamp 
should misbehave as it did last night, and 
nearly make me lose my eyes.”’ 

‘*T am sorry for that, dear,’’ said Aunt 
Jane; ‘‘ but the longer you live, the more 
necessity you will see for'vigilance in 
the smallest detail of housekeeping. There 
is a parody of which runs after this fash- 
ion.”’ 

‘As long as the lamp holds out to 
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burn, the ordinary servant will forget to 
trim it. They wed/ take advantage, even 
when you think them trustworthy, and 
make what ought to be both comfort 
and luxury, annoyance and injury.”’ 

‘¢One cannot be too watchful, in the 
constant use of kerosene, to guard against 
accident. For this reason, it is better to 
attend to lamps in the morning. Care 
should be taken to prevent the parts from 
being clogged with scrapings from the 
wick, dirt and dust. The small holes in 
the burner are for the purpose of provid- 
ing air, and must be kept perfectly clean, 
else there will not be proper combustion. 
As the heavy parts of oil settle, the vessel 
containing the oil should be emptied 
and refilled once a week. The draft will 
then be strong enough to pump it up, 
which will insure a more pleasant light. 
To the above directions, if you will add 
an evenly-cut wick and polished chimney, 
the annoying experience suffered by Net- 
tie last evening would never occur, and 
the little trouble bestowed give ample re- 
ward in pleasure received.”’ 

‘‘ Beth, what have you to suggest as 
our thought for this morning ?”’ 

‘*Thank you, Aunt Jane, for asking 
me. 
regarding the care and ventilation of 
sleeping apartments.”’ 

‘¢ This is indeed an important matter, 
as inexperience in this direction often 
leads to serious results making an other- 
wise good-natured people the victims of 
lassitude and fretfulness. No part of the 
household requires greater solicitude than 
that in which we take what ought to be 
and is under proper conditions, ‘‘ Na 
ture’s sweet restorer.’’ - 

Beds should receive the most careful 
attention. The coverings and mattresses 
well exposed to a strong current of aif 
for at least one hour. Hair mattresses 
and pillows are a great advance on the 
old-fashioned feathers, even if the latter 
do seem so soft and downy. Blankets 


are best to use to impart warmth; but ~ 
comfortables retain their place, and should 7 
have as little weight as possible, so as not 
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to fatigue the sleeper. Both inexpensive 
and pretty ones can be made from white 
and colored cheese cloth knotted’ with 
different shades of worsted. 

Ventilation in sleeping-rooms is of the 
greatest importance. In many of the 
modern houses, dressing rooms are 
attached to the sleeping apartments. This 
ante.room isin every way a benefaction, 
and the heating of our sleeping rooms to 
the point of personal comfort can then 
be avoided. It is very pleasant to indulge 
ourselves with the agreeableness of a fire; 
but, inasmuch as it takes from the air, 
vital qualities, utmost care must be taken 
to then allow an escape of all vitiation. 
When fires are used, the open grate is the 
most healthful. An open window is 
needed for the purifying of every sleeping 
apartment. No one should be afraid of 
fresh, pure air. ‘The nervous system 
requires rest, and this can only be found 
in proper atmosphere. How often 
physicians urge the leaving of the crowded 
city, in order to breathe the untainted 
air of the woods or the sea. A room 
occupied for sleeping purposes should 
have the upper sash lowered two or three 
inches, even in the coldest weather. 
Some people are afraid of catching colds, 
but exposure to a current of air is not 
necessary. 

Servants’ rooms must be guarded jeal- 
ously. As arace, they are notably care- 
less and thoughtless, utterly disregarding 
all that pertains to health and cleanliness. 
Much anxiety and sorrow may often be 
spared an entire household by constant 
watchfulness in this direction. 

Whe carpets of sleeping apartments 
ought to be frequently removed, cleaned, 
and aired, as they are known to imbibe 
disease. As this is done at great incon- 
venience, many are introducing hard- 
wood floors, over which rugs can be 
thrown; and if, once a week, they are 
well beaten and thoroughly aired, no dis- 
infectant will be needed to keep them in 
sanitary condition. 

Twice this morning we have felt obliged 
to speak disparagingly of servants. Not 
on account of their unwillingness to per- 
form our wishes, but on account of their 
inability. We must remember the larger 
majority of them are incapable of under- 
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standing why our home and table requires 
the attention which we demand. And, 
therefore, we should have greatest pa- 
tience with those who often blindly do 
our bidding. 

It must ever be ‘‘line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept,’ holding ourselves 
meantime in constant check, lest an angry 
or impatient word escape us, and thereby 
our household suffer most disastrous con- 
sequences. We ought to be willing to 
bear a great deal for the sake of our in- 
heritance ; our birthright surely demands 
the noblest consideration and compensa- 
tion. 

It was Fanny Fern who said, ‘‘ Slap a 
child, and he will slap you back; kiss 
him, and he will kiss you back.’’ And 
this law holds good of the whole human 
race; and with none more so than with 
those we denominate as servants. Their 
hearts for the most part are kind, if their 
brains are not as quick as ours; and if 
only for the securing of our own happi- 
ness, it is wise to observe the Golden 
Rule with those on whom we are so de- 
pendent. 

They are sometimes tired, as well as 
we; have their ills, joys and sorrows, as 
do we; and a kind inquiry regarding 
their own, a word of praise, an unex- 
pected gift, or an extra holiday will insure 
for us unmeasured blessings. For there is 
no compensation equal to that which 
comes from doing right. 

«¢ Are you pleased, honey?’’ I heard.an 
old darkey cook ask one day. ‘‘I’se not 
a bit tired, getting up at three o’clock in 
the morning, if the rolls only suit you.” 
Her mistress had long before taught her 
that she was not living in a place, but ina 
home. So, my dears, try and remember 
some of the homely advice I have given. 
You will find life full of anxiety and annoy- 
ance, but there is also much to rejoice 
and be glad over. And we can be as sure 
of this as we are that the dark forbidding 
sky we look on this morning will give 
place to the beauty of blue, white, and 
gold. And it is ever a restful thought 
that every sorrow and every cross are 
but transitory. That they bear the lining 
of His love, which at last will lead us 
into the joy and peace which will come 
with the perfect day. 





JME, Miss Coville, let’s 
2 eat a philopena— 
here’s a double-joint- 
ed peanut, or ‘goober,’ 
as I heard a small son 
of Africa call it the 
other day.” 

‘‘Very well, Mr. 
Steverson, give or 
take, and three ques- 
tions on honor as the 
penalty,’ and Alice 
Coville passed her arm lightly through 
the young man’s, and put the plump nut 
between her lips. 

She was a Georgia girl, and he was 
from Maine ; but, nevertheless, during the 
two months they had spent in the same 
hotel that summer, they had found each 
other mutually attractive, and the friend- 
ship between them had reached the stage 
that is known as ‘‘ dangerous.”’ 

Theodore Stevenson had met his fate. 
He knew it, and was resolved to discover 
soon and certainly whether he had found 
favor in Alice’s eyes to the extent she had 
in his. 

And that young lady had acknowledged 
to herself that if Mr. Stevenson should 
ask her a certain momentous question, 
she should be greatly inclined to answer 
it in a way not calculated to disappoint 
him. 

At the present moment they were stand- 
ing on the broad, shady piazza of the 
hotel, with nothing particular to do with 
themselves, and hence inclined to mild 
frivolity. There was to be a phantom 
party the following night, and they fell 
to discussing the prospective good time. 

‘*Won’t you please wear something 
distinctive on your sheet, Miss Coville? 
It will be awfully dull wandering about 
among unknown ghosts for two or three 
hours.”’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,”’ said Alice, 
with feeble resistance, and then capitu- 
lated at once with ‘‘ What shall I wear ?”’ 

‘¢ Here, wear this, if you will. It’s very 
good of you,” and he unpinned from his 
vest and held out to her a small blue 
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rosette, probably a memento of some 
other girl. She took it innocently, and 
was securing it to her dress when he said, 
‘* Philopena,”’ and added: ‘‘I feel very 
mean, Miss Coville, to repay your favor 
by such ingratitude ; but really I do want 





to ask you those questions so much,”’ and 
he looked in her eyes so earnestly that 
Alice felt her heart throb with a wild 
pleasure. 

‘¢ It was mean of you,”’ she said, pres- 
ently; ‘* but I’ll forgive you this time, 
and will use this to-morrow night to 
catch my sheet at the shoulder. Nowl 
must go and dress for tea; you shall not 
have a chance to ask me any horrid ques- 
tions to-day,’’ and, before he could speak, 
she had disappeared up the stairs. 

Stevenson also went to his room, and 
endeavored to interest himself in the 
specimens he had collected for the North- 
ern firm in whose interests he was exam- 
ining the mines in the vicinity ; but he 
could do nothing but wonder what an- 
swer Alice would make to the questions? 
he intended to put to her, and build — 
castles in the air founded on their favor- 
able nature. 

Meanwhile, in the room below which 
opened on the piazza, but whose blinds 
were closed, a dark-eyed girl paced the 
floor, muttering, . ‘‘Hateful thing! I 
knew she was crazy over him, but I didn’t 
think he was really in love with her. And 
so she is to wear his rosette that he may 
know her at the party! Well, I'll pay 
her up somehow. What business has she 
to come here with her old uncle and spoil 
all my pleasure!’’ and May Dennison’s — 
pretty face took on a look that made it 
really unpleasant. 

The following morning found May and 
Alice seated on the upper piazza of the 
hotel; the fingers of the former were busy 
with some fancy work ; but Alice sat, list- 
less and pre-occupied, with a far-off 
dreamy look in her eyes which did not es 
cape the close observation of her com-— 
panion. 
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Suddenly she exclaimed, ‘‘ We © 
could not have had a more perfect day — 
for the party; how good it was of Miss — 
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Prescott to invite me! What warm- 
hearted, hospitable people these are. 
Why, just think, we have only beqn here 
two months and nearly all the é/ize of the 
village have called, while I am on quite 
friendly and chatty terms with the post- 
master, the dry goods clerk and the con- 
fectioner ; as for my dear old black Jaun- 
dress, tears actually came into her eyes 
the other day when uncle began talking 
about that inevitable trip to Florida 
which he says we must make now very 
soon. But let’s go up-stairs and look at 
our dresses; I am delighted with mine 
and that primrose cashmere of yours is a 
poet’s dream; I do hope we won’t have to 
wear the sheets and pillow-cases very 
long.” 

May gave her companion a queer little 
glance, then said: ‘‘Yes, my dress 7s 
pretty, but I think most men have a weak- 
ness for blue; you were wise to select that 
color on this evening of all others. 

Neither words nor glance produced 
any impression upon Alice, whose mind 
was filled to overflowing with bright and 
happy thoughts. 





It was a quarter before nine o’clock. 
The typical southern home of the Pres- 
cotts was the scene of a strange assem- 
The lower floor was deserted, 
save by the musicians, who were stationed 
in the broad hallway and were making 
most discordant sounds, tuning and twang- 
ing their instruments; the large double 
parlors were lighted by pale green Japan- 
ese lanterns, the hall with red, while the 
sitting-room opposite was filled with a 
ghostly blue light. 

Up-stairs the spacious chambers had 
been transformed into dressing-rooms, 
and in these there was much confusion 
and a perfect babel of merry voices. 

True, there were deft and willing hands 
engaged in swathing in ghostly habili- 
ments the manly forms and slender figures 
of the would-be phantoms ; but some sheets 
and pillow-cases were obdurate, and the 
patience of their wearers was well-nigh 
exhausted ere the last pin and fold was 
placed. 

‘* May, do pin this on my left shoulder,” 
and as she spoke Alice handed her a knot 
of pale-blue ribbon. With pretense of 
great care and much merry comment, 
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May insecurely fastened the rosette at the 
designated spot. 

Alice was just leaving the room to join 
the ‘throng passing down the stairway, 
when the treacherously placed pin fell out 
and the rosette slipped to the floor un- 
observed by any one. May quickly ap- 
propriated it, and, stepping in front of a 
long -mirror, carefully fastened it to her 
own shoulder; then she covered it with a 
fold of loose drapery which she removed 
as she neared the foot of the stairway, and 
quickly replaced as she heard Theodore’s 
voice whispering in her ear, ‘‘ How good 
of you to keep your promise, Miss Coville; 
you are the very last ghost to descend, and 
I was beginning to doubt you.”’ 

She accepted his escort silently, and as 
they engaged in the general promenade 
he thought she appeared nervous, but flat- 
tered himself that he knew the reason. 
For his part he was trying to decide upon 
the form in which he should put his pro- 
posal, and his usually nimble tongue was 
clogged by the thoughts and emotions 
which struggled for expression. : 

As the music changed from a march to 
a waltz, and the line began to break, 
Stevenson said, gently, ‘‘Let us go into 
the garden, Miss Alice; it isso warm here, 
and the moon is beautiful.’’ Still, with- 
out speaking, she allowed him to lead her 
to a rustic seat in a secluded part of the 
grounds, where they seated themselves, 
and Stevenson, bracing his courage for the 
ordeal, began: 

‘«Miss Coville, you know you owe me 
the answers to three questions; may I ask 
them now?”’ 

‘«Yes,’’ she replied in a low tone. 

‘¢Then, I must first tell you what I have 
been trying to tell you ever since I knew 
you. I must leave to-morrow or next day. 
Alice, I love you—you must have seen 
that I love you. Do you care for me? 
Can I carry with me your promise to some 
day be my wife? Tell me. That is my 
first question, dear,’’ and he endeavored 
to encircle h& waist with his arm; but, 
instead of the favorable answer he had 
fondly hoped, she drew herself quickly 
from him, and, rising, said in a voice 
which sounded low and muffled beneath 
the thick white mask : 

‘«Mr. Stevenson, had I thought that 
this was your object in bringing me here, 
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I would not have come. I do not love 
you, and never shall, and I never imag- 
ined that you would consider our friend- 
ship as anything more than an innocent 
flirtation. Now! must go back or people will 
think it strange,”’ and before he could col- 
lect his thoughts to reply, she was gone. 

For fully fifteen minutes Stevenson sat 
motionless, crushed by the blow that had 
fallen so unexpectedly. Then he rose and 
ground his teeth as he looked toward the 
bright hall whence floated the sound of 
music and laughter. 

‘¢She is a flirt—a heartless flirt! and I 
am a fool to have wasted a thought on 
her. Well, I’ll get out of this place to- 
night,’’ and striding quickly up the walk 
and through the hall to the dressing-room, 
he tore off his disguise. 

At midnight he was among the passen- 
gers of an outgoing train, and the little 
north Georgia town knew him no more. 

Meanwhile Alice had listened with in- 
tense eagerness to the hollow voice of each 
ghost who had claimed her for a prome- 
nade, with the ever-changing procession 
which moved from room to room. 

Where was Mr. Stevenson, she wonder- 
ed! Why did he not ask her to be his 
partner in the Lanciers just forming? Per- 
haps he was waiting for the slow waltz 
which was to follow ; then later she was 
sure he would ask her to go out on the 
piazza with him into the moonlight, and 
then—but at that moment the brilliant 
strains of the Mikado Lanciers filled the 
air, and Alice laughed and chatted with 
her partner, unconscious that the man she 
loved was even then cursing the day he 
had first met her. 

‘¢Hete’s your rosette, dear; you just 
missed stepping on it,’’ and with a quick 
movement May appeared to pick up the 
ribbon, and then laughingly re-pinned it on 
its original wearer. ‘‘ How warm it is,”’ 
she continued. ‘‘ By-the-by, I have just 
heard that Gertie Hayden is here. She 
arrived unexpectedly to-day. I wonder 
how Mr. Stevenson wil feel when he 
sees her? You know they were said to 
be engaged when he was here last sum- 
mer. But there was some misunderstand- 
ing, and it was the general opinion that 
he had treated her very shabbily. They 
roping is an inveterate flirt, and I believe 

e is.”’ 
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Alice never quite knew how the eve 


ning and night passed. At the unmasking. 


she was scarcely surprised at not seeing 
Steverfson, and, when her uncle announ. 
ced at breakfast the following morning 
that the night clerk said Stevenson had 
taken the northward bound midnight 
train, she made no comment on his depar- 
ture, but began an animated conversation 
with her v/s-a-vis about a horseback ride 
up Kennesaw mountain. . 

Her uncle glanced curiously at her over 
his gold-rimmed spectacles ; he had taken 
a decided fancy to young Stevenson, and 
thought that Alice had fully shared this 
sentiment ; but there was no accounting 
for women’s likes and dislikes, any way! 

Just at this juncture his meditations 
were interrupted by a boy bearing a tele- 
gram. After reading it, he said to Alice: 

‘« My dear, we will leave for Florida 
this afternoon ; longer delay is out of the 
question; an important land purchase 
requires my immediate attention.” 

This was most welcome news to Alice, 
She longed to escape from her present 
surroundings—from May’s insinuating 
remarks and scrutinizing glances. She 
had been-very fond of the girl; but now 
she almost hated her. She chided herself 
for this unreasonable and unjust revulsion 
of feeling, but no argument could dispel it. 

She drew a long sigh of relief when the 
last good-byes were said, and the shrill 
whistle of the locomotive gave its warning 
note of departure. ; 

They breakfasted in Jacksonville, and 
by afternoon had reached Mr. Coville’s 
beautiful winter home, many miles up 
the river. 

As Alice sat on the broad, low veranda 
at sun-set, the words of a favorite song 
rang in her cousin’s sweet girlish voice 
through the open window: 

«« When two hearts are parted the love birds tell; 

There stretches a silver line, 

Which binds them together in mystic spell, 

With magic that’s all divine.” 

A hot flush- suffused her face as she as- 
sociated the words with Stevenson and 
herself ; 
where he was at that very hour! 


much he would enjoy the lovely scene be- 

fore her. She had been delighted to find” 
in him as enthusiastic an admirer of na-_ 
ture as herself. 








she found herself wondering § 
How | 


Their tastes were very 
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congenial, and each day of their stay in 
the little village of M-——, she had 
jearned to look up to him, and to admire 
him more‘and more, until he had Become 
to her the realization of that ideal which 
each true-hearted maiden carries in her 
breast. 

But now—and she buried her face in 
her hands—he was unworthy her lightest 
thought. She must forget him. Must put 
aside forever the memory of those golden 
days, and with a proud look she stepped 
into the drawing-room and all the rest of 
the evening was unusually brilliant and 


ay. 
, Three months after the night of the 
eventful phantom party, Theodore Steven- 
son was again on his way to the South. 
This time his destination was a gulf town, 
his firm having dispatched him on busi- 
ness of a different character from that 
which had before brought him from the 
North. The train was whirling along 
through a beautiful country ; but he did 
not look from the window. His mind was 
occupied with glowing thoughts. In spite 
of his efforts, he had been unable to cast 
from his heart the memory of Alice Co- 
ville, and his return to the land where he 
had met her brought her image -before 
him with renewed;distinctness. The face 
that appeared to him was fair and gentle, 
with no signs of the cruel coquettish 
spirit which had ruined his life. But she 
was false and heartless. He had her own 
words for that, and yet that face. He had 
thought himself a good physiognomist. It 
was strange she had been able to deceive 
him so long. Could it be possible there 
had been any mistake ; and Stevenson re- 
viewed in his mind, as he had done a 
thousand times before, the events of that 
night. Her voice, to be sure, had sound- 
ed a trifle strange ; but that was doubtless 
due to the mask ; and. here his meditations 
were interrupted by a long whistle from 
the locomotive, a grinding of the wheels 


_ beneath him, and the voice of the con- 


ductor announcing the nameof a small 
station. With idle curiosity Stevenson 


' looked out at the little dingy platform 


With its customary group of those to whom 
the arrival of the train was a never-ceasing 
source of enjoyment. 


Suddenly he started. A strangely fa- 


miliar figure in blue stood a little behind | 
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the others watching the proceedings with 
a slight smile. He could not be mis- 
taken; it was Alice, and at the sight of 
her face all the old feelings returned with 
arush. Involuntarily he rose to his feet 
just as the conductor shouted, ‘All 
aboard!’’ and the cars began to move. 
He hesitated an instant, then, with a sud- 
den determination, seized his valise, ran 
quickly to the door, and swung himself 
to the ground. He had decided to meet 
Alice Coville once more, and end forever 
the vague doubts he held concerning their 
last interview. She turned as his foot- 
steps sounded behind her, and her face 
paled and then flushed as he held out his 
hand and expressed his pleasure at seeing 
her again. For a moment she could not 
speak, her resolution wavered, then 
yielded, and she put her hand in his, say- 
ing: ‘*You left us suddenly at M—Mr. 
Stevénson.”’ 

‘« The place was no longer pleasant to 
me,’’ and his voice was full of bitterness 
as he looked upon her. There was a mo- 
ment’s pause as he tried to summon his 
courage for a direct question that should 
settle all. It was broken by the hearty 
voice of Alice’s uncle, saying: ‘‘ Why, 
Steve, my boy, where did you drop 
from? But it don’t matter, we’re glad to 
see you. Now I have some things to at- 
tend to, but you just get right into the 
phaeton with Alice and. drive on to the 
house. I prefer walking myself, and I’ll 
be along presently,’’ and off went genial 
Mr. Coville, chuckling at his scheme to 
throw the young people together. There 
was nothing to do under the circumstances 
but carry out the old gentleman’s sugges- 
tion, and Stevenson helped Alice’into the 
phaeton and took his seat beside her. Still 
there was silence, and, to hide her growing 
embarrassment, Alice said, lightly: 

‘Mr. Stevenson, you never exercised 
your privilege of asking those three 
questions—the philopena questions, you 
know.”’ 

Stevenson loeked at her in amazement. 
Her tone was so frank that he was stag- 
gered ; but he answered, seriously, ‘‘ Miss 
Coville, you forget that I asked the first 
question the night I left M , and your 
answer was not such as to encourage me 
to proceed.” 

‘Why, no; youdid not even appear at 
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the party to claim your rosette. I thought 
it strange, too, after what you had said.”’ 
And, in spite of herself, Alice’s voice 
trembled. 

Stevenson looked into her eyes, and 
saw that she spoke the truth. 

‘¢ There is some strange mistake, Miss 
Coville. Did you not go into the garden 
with me, and— You must have. I 
saw the rosette on your shoulder.” 

‘¢] did wear the rosette,’’ said Alice; 
‘‘but saw nothing of you. Why, what 
makes you think— But I don’t under- 
stand.’’ And she laid a hand appeal- 
ingly on his arm. A sudden idea illu- 
mined the mind of Stevenson. 

‘* Miss Alice,’’ said he, ‘‘did you wear 
that rosette a// the evening ?”’ 


‘*Why, yes,’’ she answered, ‘all ex- 
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cept a moment when it came off and May 
Dennison picked it up for me.’ 

‘‘May Dennison,’’ cried Theodore, 
‘‘that explains it all! I knew I had 
heard that voice somewhere! Alice, she 
wore that rosette, and I thought it was 
you, and asked her to be my wife, and she 
did not undeceive me; but in your char. 
acter refused my love and nearly drove 
me mad by what I thought your heartless. 
mess. Oh! if I ever see her -again— 
But, Alice, darling, tell me, would you 
have said no if I had asked you, as] 


thought I did?’’ And he bent his gaze’ 


upon her face till she was fain to hide it. 
on his shoulder and whisper her answer 
there. 

And the two remaining questions were 
never asked. 





Dream of an Angel. 





BY LILY BELL. 





iy ) HEN the summer moon was shining, 
O, I had a wondrous dream, 
G © Ofa lovely, white-winged angel 
With its pure and radiant mien. 
That it came and walked beside me 
O’er life’s dreary desert wild, 
With its white wings ever folded ; 
With its tender, saintly smile. 





‘‘ If thou truly art thy seeming, 


Through the storms and sunshine ever 
It walked onward by my side ; 

And a holy awe came o’er me 
And my soul in wonder cried— 

‘“« Art thou not some guardian spirit 
From the land of Eden fair, 

Where the brightest flowers blooming 

Shed their perfume everywhere ?” 


O, remain with me for aye; 
Lead thou on my weary footsteps 
Unto everlasting day.” 


Then a smile of wondrous sweetness 


Flashed across the angel’s face ; 
To my soul there came a rapture, 





* * * 





There is One who’s ever wath us, 
Ever stays with us unseen; 

We may hear his gentle accents 
Calling us from Death and Sin. 

«Come unto me, all ye that labor,” 
It is Jesus bids you “ come.” 

If ye heed His words of wisdom, 

He will safely guide you Home. 


To my life an added grace. 














aa * * 


Come and bring your sins and sorrows, 
Lay them at the Saviour’s feet ; ts 
He'll forgive and bless you truly ; 
He will give you rest most sweet. 
Jesus is our consolation ; 
His dear love can comfort thee; 
In the sorest of afflictions, 
He, thy joy and peace shall be. 
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URING the warm summer 
| months and even late into 
i? the autumn thousands go 
yearly for a holiday to 
country resorts, and it is 
frequently a trial and care 
to contrive amusement for 
children who become tired 
of all play, and would 
like some object to make 
it have an added interest. 

It is a very pleasant pastime and very 
interesting to those who are fond of mak- 
ing collections, to press and preserve the 
many beautiful and different kinds of 
leaves, which are even now commencing 
to glow with brilliant colors. A screen 
covered with them, or an old table, looks 
very handsome. ‘They should be pressed 
first between blotting paper, and when 
quite dry the thick fibre which grows up 
the middle should be cut off with a sharp 
knife to make them lie smooth. They 
should then be gummed in their places, 
anda light coating of copal varnish be 
brushed over them. When this is dry 
another coat should be put on, and when 
that is dry, athird. ‘They make a very 
nice collection fastened in a book after 
being dried, with the name and place of 
gathering affixed to each or written neat- 
lybeneath it. 

Children who spend much time out in 
the fields could bring the leaves for those 
who are at home, and hours of quiet en- 
joyment may be spent in pressing, arrang- 
ig, and naming them. ‘Thus making a 
pleasant remembrance of the walks that 
have been enjoyed, and, in looking over 
them in after years, will thus recall many 





ahappy hour which but for them would ° 


be forgotten. 

_At the seashore, seaweed is the attrac- 
tion that excites our interest. In taking 
adaily walk along the shore many sand- 
Stained plant-like forms are carelessly 
turned over, which are to all appearances 


“Btead, but, when washed in a little clear 
7 @ lt water, will revive and disclose their 
SB kauty. These drifting weeds are often 
‘B Mperfect specimens ; the lash of the tide 


upon the sandy shore frequently spoiling 
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them. The more perfect specimens are 
to be found in the deep pools that abound 
on a rocky coast. 

As soon as the young student has 
learned to recognize a few of the common 
varieties, a knowledge of many others 
will readily be gained. A small oilskin 
bag is needed to hold the specimens col- 
lected, and none but the most - perfect 
should be preserved. The contents of 
the bag should be turned out as soon as 
possible into a basin of soft water, and 
the whole mass gently moved about by 
the hand in order to get rid of the sand. 
A second washing, and even a third, will 
often be needed, and when this is over, 
the cleaned seaweed may be laid out ona 
sieve to drain, and the best specimens 
selected for further washing; for unless 
the sand and salt are well washed out the 
seaweed will not keep. 

Those who intend to make a study of 
seaweeds should keep their specimens— 
two or three of each kind on separate 
pages of paper—to be bound up after 
proper drying and pressing. Fine stout 
drawing paper is best for this purpose. 
As soon as the specimens are well washed 
they should be placed one at a time in a 
pan of clean water, and, when spread out, 
floated, with the assistance of a fine quill 
or pen and the delicate fingers of the 
operator, on to the paper, drained and 
pressed gently at first with a soft towel, 
and then set between one or more sheets 
of blotting-paper and kept flat under a 
board or book. 

The better the specimens are dried the 
longer they will keep, most of them re- 
taining their brilliant coloring; very 
many will adhere to the paper without 
any gum being used; but if any is 
needed, gum tragacanth is decidedly the 
best, as it does rfot smear the paper, and 
is perfectly colorless. 

The names of the different specimens 
should be sought for and written under- 
neath. This is one way in which knowl- 
edge and pleasure may be combined, 
and a seaside holiday turned to a good 
-account, providing amusement for young 


and old. 
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2 ARM weather of the pres. 
*) ent season has made im- 
x porters chary of display- 
/ ing their novelties, and, 
although many new and 
attractive selections are 
hinted at, but little has 
yet been _ displayed. 
Green, it is predicted, 
is to be the most fashionable color, as there is no 
tint produced in such a variety of shades the 
blonde and brunette can each select a color 
suited to their complexions; as the dark tints 
harmonize perfectly with the brunette, and any 
shade of the color will be bécoming to a blonde. 
For trimming, fringes are going to be popular, 
these always form a graceful finish to draperies. 

Mountain excursions are extremely popular 
this month, and appropriate gowns are a serious 
consideration ; those made of the Scotch flannel, 
partly wool and partly cotton, fmeet with much 
favor. 

These flannels are woven in the designs and 
colors of Scotch ginghams, are of light weight, 
yet with sufficient wool for protection in cool 
mountain climates, and are recommended to 


similar to tennis gowns, with full round skirts 
and blouse, or they are mor conveniently fash- 
ioned with a belt waist that has a round shirred 
yoke and full sleeves; the skirt is then in kilt 
plaits, with slight drapery, and the belt of the 
skirt is fastened by button-holes over buttons that 
are sewed on the belt of the waist. 

Other gowns for more dressy toilettes are of 
white Scotch flannel, with hair-line stripes of 





wash as well as ginghams. They are made up ° 


navy blue, scarlet, or brown, made in tailor style, 
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with a plain postillion basque lapping to the 
left side just below the throat, forming a single 
revers that tapers to the waist, and is fastened 


by pearl buttons. The high collar and cuffs are ~ 


simply stitched, and the drapery is a long apron 
overskirt, with burnous folds in the back, falling 
low upon a plain skirt which does not even re- 
quire a plaiting. 

For those who prefer more color in their 
gown, a tucked front of India silk or surahis 
added in navy blue, or scarlet, and some ribbon 
bows are put on the skirt. 

Leather trimming in écru and russet shades'is 
used for a border, belt, and collar, cuffs, and side 
trimmings in straps and buckles on navy blue 
and scarlet’ serge gowns. The soft round 
crowned hat, or the higher crowned Alpine hat, 


-is made of the material of the gown, with a band 


of leather and buckles for its trimming, and the 
laced shoes are of the same leather. 

Above all other corsages, the jersey waists aré 
preferred for mountain gowns, and are madé 
with tucked yoke and ‘belt, or with shirred fromts, 
or blouse fronts, or else with a vest of wide 
Hercules braid set in diagonal rows between full 
fronts gathered on the shoulders and falling like 
a sailor blouse at the waist, while the backis 
well fitted to the figure. 

A fawn-colored tucked and belted wool jersey 
with full striped skirt of fawn and blue Scoteli 
flannel is a pretty and quiet costume. A blue 
and white-striped jersey blouse is worn with @ 
blue and white-striped flannel skirt, or with one 
of white serge widely bordeied with navy blue 
The scarlet jerseys are especially effective witlt 
various skirts of white wool, or of red and whit” 
together. - 

Many of the silken jerseys, wonderfully pop) 
lar for wearing with every kind of skirt, have#) 
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plaited basque of lace or silk, which is attached 
It is a deviation from the usual 
style, and lies well over the hips. The cotton 
ones are not usually trimmed thus, The wide 
watered ribbon, now, alas! owing to the demand, 
so cheap, and, in consequence, inferior, is having 
a great run, and is to be seen in every color, and 
on morning and evening adult and children’s 
costumes. The widest and the better kind has 
stripes of satin, but it is not general. The lace 
scarfs are also most popular, and they may be 
seen sometimes fastened at the throat, on the chest, 
and even just above the knees, with ornaments. 
At recent fashionable weddings, real lace ones, 
both black and white, were arranged with dia- 
mond clasps. Ordinary ones are of plain net, 
soft in touch but coarse in appearance, with large 
wafers of chain-stitched thread, worked round 
and round, scattered over the surface, near the 
ends. Many girls work these themselves. Aprons 
are also embroidered in the same way. Italian 
aprons are fashionable, and some handsome ones 
may be seen. For the morning, long black 
alpaca aprons with pockets are @ /a mode, without 
A monogram in red thread or 


to the waistband. 


any trimming. 
gold filoselle may occasionally be seen on one of 
the pockets. 

For traveling cloaks light tweed, alpaca, and 
fancy cloths are all popular. Most of them are 
unlined; only a few have shot Merveilleux, or 
surah linings. One shape is full almost from the 
throat. It has a neckband, shaped to fit, reach- 
ing midway between throat and shoulders, from 
whence the fullness falls. Over this band are 
three folds, which look like small capes. 

Another, and the more generally popular and 
becoming style, is that with the long, straight 
fronts, and the skirt fullness gathered in just 
below the waist at the back; or that with the 
long wing sleeves, coming from the back, with 
full ruches as trimming. These ruches are only 
put on the alpaca cloaks. A silk or velvet band 
trimming usually adorns the tweed and cloth 
ones. Black, grey and fawn color are all popu- 
lar. Some of the cloaks have velvet or silk- 
lined hoods; they are all worn very long. 

It is frequently necessary to renovate the 
bodices of old gowns which are otherwise quite 
presentable. The collar and top are the parts 
that generally show wear. A good plan is to 
put in a plaited guimpe of India silk or surah, 
or of net, cutting down the waist in V shape, 
back and front, and adding a high collar to the 
guimpe. White or colored can be filled in with 
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a plaiting of sprigged net; if they are wanted to 
be dressy, a shirred or plaited collar of lace’ 
should be added; and the sleeves be similarly 
treated. Black lace basques that are partly worn 
can have trimming lace draped in various ways 
across the front; one plan has a wide flounce 
gathered on the right shoulder and lapped to the 
left side, where it is drawn into a point; another 
way is to make two careless jabots down the 
fronts over the parts most marred. Wide moiré 
sash ribbon can also be draped from the right 
shoulder to the left of the bodice, while a second 
piece could form a girdle under the right arm, 
tapering to a point opposite on the waist line, 
and be let to hang in wide loops and long ends, 

A soft shade of blue-grey almost the exact 
color of the flax flower is very fashionable. A 
pretty costume in this shade is made of faille 
and thin cloth. The skirt is of faille, embroid- 
ered with silk and silver round the edge, and 
ornamented on each side with a narrow panel, 
striped with silver braid in diagonal rows, The 
cloth draperies consist of a pointed tablier in 
front and long, puffed drapery at the back. The 
open corsage and added-basque are trimmed 
with silver braid, and the bonnet is made to 
match of silk and silver braid. 

A great many woolen fabrics are now made 
with carefully woven selvedges, generally in the 
same color, but sometimes varied by the addi- 
tion of very narrow lines or hair stripes. They 
form a better edge for draperies than the most 
neatly executed hem, and are also much pret- 
tier, either for this purpose or for the plaitings 
and trimming that ornament the bodice and 
sleeves, and sometimes the sides of the tunic. 

A pretty jacket for early autumn wear is made 
of fine fawn color cloth, open in front over a 
waistcoat of fawn and red broché. Three cloth 
pelerines cover the shoulders, and revers orna- 
ment the upper part of the fronts, which are 
edged with steel buttons. A collar of plaited 
crépe lisse encircles the neck. The pockets, 
cuffs gand revers are of cloth ornamented with 
buttons. The basques are open at the back with 
buttoned revers, and are filled in with a broché 
plaiting. 

The Bretonne cape reigns supreme as a long 
mantle, It is along, round cloak worn by the 
women of ancient Armorica, which closely re- 
sembles that worn by the girls of Arles, those 
handsome creatures of Roman type. It is a large 
pélerine or round cloak, reaching the edgé of 
the skirt, and gauged or smocked on the 
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shoulders into a yoke of some fanciful shape. 
For sometime past this vétement has come to the 
fore «gain and again with few modifications; 
but now it is worn pure and simple, an exact 
copy of the peasants’ cloaks. They make capital 
carriage wraps, or sorties-de-bal, in cloth or vel- 
vet lined with pale silk. 

Vest fronts or collarettes to put on over plain 
corsages are made of white China silk or surah 
in V shape, attached to a standing collar of metal 
galloon, and also edged by the galloon. The 
soft silk is in two lengthwise puffs, from the throat 
down tothe point ofthe V, being fulland projecting 
outward at the top, and sloping gradually away to 
a flat surface at the end. A full puff of thesilk, 
gathered toa wristband of the galloon, may be 
used in each sleeve; this arrangement brightens 
up a black or dark gown very tastefully. 

A word about gloves may be aptly-spoken here. 
Parisiennes, from the grisette to the grande 
dame} are almost more particular about their 
"gloves than about their gowns. A few years ago 
they decreed that black gloves should be worn, 
and ladies throughout Europe and America wore 

black gloves; then they stuck their migonne 

hands into tan Suede gloves, and all civilized 

women wore tan Suede gloves; now the tendency 

in Paris is to affect light gloves, the tender shades 

of which are nearing white for ceremonious 

occasions, Perfumed gloves are the latest 
novelty. 

Some bonnets lately seen are marvels of beau- 
ty. A charming little bonnet has the crown 
formed entirely of white velvet lilac blossoms, 
with a black lace front; and another, equally 
captivating, is of black and gold lace with silken 
Another 
pretty bonnet has its full, soft crown entirely com- 
posed of a many-looped bows of ribbon, knotted 
closely in the centre. Many bonnets which have 
a distinction of their own are of black Brussels 
lace over colored crépe de Chine. A charming 
headgear of this order, made over pale pink 
crépe in three puffs, is caught down in*classic 
fashion by fillets of cut jets. An unusually pretty 
floral bonnet in black has its crown composed of 
tea roses, with a wreath of the same flowers half 
veiled by black lace forming the front. Perhaps, 
however, the quaintest and most alluring bonnet 
is one formed of coarse grey straw, folded coif- 
wise into the required shape, and simply trimmed 
with a narrow galon of silver, laid on the brim, 
and a bow of white ribbon in front. Charles 
Lamb’s Quakeress Hester might have worn this, 


poppies of the palest saffron shades. 
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and its demure grace would suit maiden or matron 
equally well. 

The caps are so dainty that girls may well 
regret that fashion’s present conventions with- 
hold from them such bewitching head-gear. Yet 
they need not repine, for the little knots of flow- 
ers devised for them are equally captivating, 
Tiny Pompadour circular wreaths of wee pink 
roses clustering around a spray forming an ai- 
grette ; daintiest miniature garlands of the same 
in a little side wreath, as one sees them in 
Boucher’s pictures, set high among the softly 
curled hair; delicate triple fillets of alternate 
velvet flowerets and leaves ending at one side, 
where they join, with a loop of the same; all 
these are suitable to maidens, as is a particularly 
original little head dress, quite unlike anything 
we have seen; a tiny bandeau, of the finest tulle, 
twisted into the airiest of coronets, a butterfly 
bow in the centre forming a point. So delicate 
and vaporous is this charming conceit that it is 
quite impossible to describe it, and in two colors 
twisted together (for instance, pale rose and 
faint saffron, or Pompadour pink and blue), it is 
a real inspiration. 

Among the caps some of the prettiest are of © 
gold lace in coronet shapes, made of small and 
modified Alsatian bows, and decked with velvet 
liiac blossoms in two shades of baccarat. The 
tiniest diadem of a scrap of gold lace, with 
yellow Banksia roses, can scarcely be classed as 
a cap; but a lovely expansion of the same idea 
is a larger confection ef gold lace, veiling soft 
velvet yellow roses. 

The morning caps formed of pinked and 
plaited frills of ecru net, embroidered in gradu- 
ated spots of colored thread, either blue, black, 
red, or brown, and plaited backwards and for- 
wards, are- pretty and elegant, adorned with a 





bow of ribbon or velvet, to match the embroid- 
ery; and with these we must end, for the time 
would fail to tell of the tiny close neck ruffles 
of lace, the daintily adorned handkerchiefs, the 
pretty lace pins of paste and pearl, the thousand 
and one charming gew-gaws, which are too much 
for the heart of woman to resist, if it harbor that 
natural and tempting desire to be dzen soignée. 
Menus and guest cards are always varying, — 
though there is nothing very novel. Just at ~ 
present there are single split pea-pods, with the © 
peas showing most true to nature; ears of ripe 7 
wheat, single feathers, narrow slips of gilt-edged — 
cardboard with one corner turned down, or sep>~ 
arate, detached petals of roses, orchids, lilie . 
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etc., on which the guest’s name is written, The 
petals look very natural, especially the pink-rose 
ones. When they are on the table, the menu is 
in the form of the full flower open, with “ Menu” 
stamped or written in the centre, and .the dishes 
on the petals consecutively. The. flower is 
spread open for writing, and lightly closed to- 
gether to stand on the table. Some cards com- 
bine menu and guest cards: “Menu” written 
outside in light metallic letters, with a slip below 
for the name. The dishes are written inside. 
Celery heads are novel for menus, and look 
wonderfully real. Some new envelopes have a 
simulated miniature walking-stick, with large gold 
head run through the flap. Moss green is a new 
color for frames, writing-table articles, purses, etc, 

Just now tall white and purple iris fill high 
vases mixed with long sword grass. A fashion- 
able mixture for flowers is the bright yellow 
French poppy and blue cornflowers. Sometimes 
the deeper orange poppy is introduced. Deep 
red roses, softened with maidenhair, are seen 
cen well appointed dinner tables. 

One of the most original and charming /-¢e 
toilettes presented this season was recently de- 
signed and fashioned by the high-class artist, 
Redfern. In this wonderfully quaint and pretty 
dress the latest points of style are most tastefuliy 
illustrated. The petticoat is of cream summer 
cloth, and shows a wide bordering in Oriental 
design, executed in gold embroidery. The coat 
and draperies are of cream silk, the bodice por- 
tion being entirely covered with gold embroid- 
ery, in similar but smaller designs than those 
used on the skirt. The sleeves are slightly full 
on the shoulder and over the elbow, with rather 
wide band of embroidery just below. The coat 
bodice has revers of cream moiré, and long 
loops of cream moiré ribbon are tied ©n the 
right side of the waist, so that the ends almost 
reach the hem of the skirt. The coat bodice 
opens prettily in front, between revers, over a 
plaited jabot of cream lace. 

With this dress is worn a cream straw hat, 
with round, slightly rolled brim, trimmed with 
tulle and lace on the outside, while clusters of 
white daisies with gold centres, matching the 
gold embroidery of the gown, are placed with 
lace in front of crown, and beneath brim above 
the forehead. The parasol, en suzte, is of cream 
silk, covered with gold embroidered net, and 
finished with bows of cream moiré ribbon about 
the natural wood handle, and on body of parasol. 

FASHION, 
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Lonpbon, Aug. 

For the past month London has been full of 
gayety; the difficulty with the exhibitions has 
been to choose amongst them. Flower shows, 
bazaars, races, etc., etc., each have claimed at- 
tention, and with genial weather have received a 
large share of patronage, being gay with beauti- 
ful women and elegant costumes. 

It was an excellent idea of the friends of the 
Gardeners’ Orphan Fund to admit the privileged 
section of the public who had been able to pro- 
cure tickets to the féte held in the Flower 
Market, at Covent Garden, Few Londoners 
have the energy to get up early enough in the 
morning to see the flower market during the short 
time it is open, and consequently crowds of people 
assembled to see this novel and unique sight. A 
slight charge for admission would willingly have 
been paid; nevertheless the visitors, toa large 
extent, availed themselves of the means provided 
for showing their interest in a good cause, and 
the orphans will probably benefit largely by the 
féte. A flower show on so gigantic a scale is not 
a common sight, and it was hardly possible to be- 
lieve the remark made by a salesman, ‘that there 
were not flowers enougli to sell.”” Of course, had 
they been for sale, every one would have pur- 
chased, and the morning’s sale would have been 
interfered with, 

At a large bazaar recently held in one of the 
London suburbs the most attractive novelties, 
and those which obtained the readiest sale, were 
some large jars for Pampas grass, imitation 
palms, etc., made of card-board, and covered with 
cretonne in blue and white, and in other colors, 
closely resembling old china. The card-board 
patterns, carefully cut in exactly matching. 
pieces, are, it appears, sold at a local shop in sets 
for jars of various shapes and dimensions, from 
6 to 24 inches high; each portion is covered on 
the outside with cretonne, and on the inside with 
white paper, both being pasted or glued on, and, 
lastly, the pieces forming, a jar are neatly sewn 
together with close slipstitches. 

Much of course depends on the choice of a 
good cretonne; but if this is in asuitable pattern 
and colors the effect is capital, and so many 
people either do not possess large china jars, or 
grudge using them for the purpose of decorating 
dark corners, that these wonderfully cheap sub- 
stitutes found plenty of purchasers, They are 
weighted with a little sand, either loose or in a 
bag. Another kind of jar, also made of card- 
board, and supplied by the same house, is sold 
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put together ready for painting in imitation of 
majolica. This kind of decoration naturally 
requires a little artistic skill, but the card-board 
painted jars, well executed, are most effective, 
and even more real looking than those covered 
with cretonne. 

The Princess of Wales has been looking 
remarkably well during the season,and wonder- 
She has developed 
a great taste for grey, both in the morning and 
evening. Atthe opening of the Anglo-Danish 
Exhibition, in which naturally she takes consider- 
able interest, and at the trooping of the colors 
on the Horse Guards’ Parade at the official cele- 
bration of the Queen’s birthday, she wore grey 
gowns, which became her wonderfuily; and at 
the reception given by the Marchioness of Salis- 
bury, at the Foreign Office, in honor of the 


fully young and handsome, 


Queen’s birthday, she appeared in a very beauti- 
fully made grey dress, which was the wonder and 
admiration of all present. It is very difficult, 
when we,see our princess standing beside her 
tall, well-grown daughters, to believe that she’ 
is their mother, and not, as would be far more 
easily credible, their elder sister. The colors 
which the young Princesses have shown the 
greatest leaning to are pink and fawn. At the 
opening of the Anglo-Danish Exhibition they 
wore pink gowns and hats, and the same at the 
unveiling of the statue of Sir Bartle Frere, which 
has been erected on the Embankment. At the 
Foreign Office reception their prevailing color 
was also pink—pink flowers and ribbons. At 
the trooping of the colors, however, they wore 
fawn gowns and hats em suite, and they have 
appeared in these gowns on several occasions. 
It must be added that their gowns are always 
ordered in sets of three, and so the three sisters, 
who are strikingly alike, and very nearly of the 
same stature, are invariably dressed alike. 

One of the most notable features of the Anglo- 
Danish Exhibition is the model Danish village, 
tenanted by peasants from Amager, in their 
picturesque national costumes. Exteriors and 
interiors ‘of the thatched cottages are stuptly 
correct reproductions of tenements as they are 
found in the rural districts of Denmark, some of 
them apparently much too small for the splendid 
specimens of humanity who inhabit them. The 
smithy is most quaintly arranged—a bit of pictur- 
esque rusticity which artists delight to sketch 
wherever they find them. The cottage reserved 
for the Princess of Wales attracts special atten- 
tion by the way in which it is fitted up. The 
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furniture is of a homely Danish character, paint- 
ed white and picked out with red—the Danish 
colors —and matching the wall covering, which 
The seats of 
the chairs are covered with straw. 


is striped red on a white ground. 
An oval- 
shaped mirror hangs on the wall, and opposite 
are large photographs of the Princess of Wales 
and the Empress of Russia. The curtains-are 
grey, figured with bluish-grey birds, and tied up 
Noticeable is a sideboard 
of curious shape, and a fancy flowerstand, com- 


with crimson bows. 


posed of four white fans with red handles, 


arranged in tiers. 

The exceedingly picturesque costumes which 
the villagers wear are those of Amager, an island 
separated from the city of Copenhagen merely 
by the harbor of the latter. Amager is the 
kitchen garden of the capital, with which tt is 
connected by means of bridges. The curious 
conical caps, the embroidered neckerchiefs and 
tuckers of silk or velvet, the cloth jackets and 
petticoats, set up by trimmings of velvet and 
ribbon, by silver and brass ornaments of Scandi- 
navian design, and by richly embroidered waist- 
bands with pendant ends, form an ezseméd/e full 
of color and quaintness. 


The garb of the men is likewise peculiar, and 
consists of a stove-hat, an embroidered necktie, 
a cloth jacket and waistcoat rich in silver buttons, 
bag trousers, and shoes with silver buckles. 


There is something of the Dutch character 
about all these costumes, which may be explain- 
ed by the fact that the inhabitants of Amager,’ 
about six thousand five hundred in number, are 
descended chiefly from twenty-four Dutch fami- 
lies who settled there from North Holland 
in 1516, 

Another attraction is the charming tableaux- 
vivants arranged by Mr. Savile Clarke. His 
success with Alice in Wonderland has been re- 
peated here, and all children who are good, or 
promise to become so some day, ought to be 
taken to see these pictures from their favorite 
stories. Madame Katti Lanner’s children pose 
beautifully on a little stage, filling one end of a 
long hall, When the auditorium is darkened 


and the curtains are withdrawn, one gazes with ~~ 


real pleasure on a delicately lighted and colored 
picture. Each tableau is shown twice, to the ac- 


companiment of pretty music, sung by children 
behind the scenes. 
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The Irish Exhibition, though open, is not yet 
nearly completed. Among the ottractions are a 
representation of an old Irish market-place, a 
village with farm-yard and dairy, and various 
castles and caves. The imitation rocky path has 
been wittily named the skhamrockeries. 

Nearly every householder has a number of ar- 
ticles with which it is most difficult to know 
what todo. Yet itis wasteful to throw oddments 
away and there are not always the sort of people 
at hand who care to have them asa gift. Weare 
always seeking novelty, and any mode of raising 
money is eagerly desired. It may be useful, there- 
fore, to give an account of the so-called American 
Fair held in the large School Room of St. Barn- 
abas Church, Bell street, Edgware road, on Fri- 
day, June 15, commencing at two o’clock, and 
closihg at eight. The proceeds were devoted to 
the expenses of the church. The living of St. 
Barnabas is one of the poorest in the West-end 
of London. Situated in close proximity to a 
wealthy quarter of the town, it has but few well- 
to-do parishioners, and it is due to the untiring 
efforts of the vicar, his wife, and immediate sup- 
porters, that two assistant clergy and a deacon- 
ess are provided, a good Sunday-school for 
boys and girls maintained, together with a soup 
kitchen, with premises specially built; large and 
successful provident clubs, guilds for women, 
temperance societies, relief committees,  paro- 
chial library, a country holiday fund, a thimble 
league, and many other good works, for which, 
however, help is sorely needed, not only in the 
way of money, but in sympathy and hearty co- 
operative work. The American Fair produced 
agreat excitement in the neighborhood among 
the poor, who wereadmitted on the payment of a 
small entrance fee. In the cloisters downstairs 
there was a goodly show of books of all kinds, 
from periodicals and papers to useful works on 
subjects likely to be of interest to the purchasers. 
With these were old but good writing-cases, photo- 


' graph books, pipes ranging from one penny 


up, cigar cases, coats sold for a few shil- 
lings in excellent repair, hats, bags, old portman- 
teaus which had seen far better days, and now 
changed hands for sixpence or a shilling, One 
table was entirely devoted to small card-board 
boxes filled with patchwork materials and mate- 
rials for dressing dolls, sold fora penny. Near at 
hand were old stockings at a penny a pair, while 
in the corner was a most wonderful collection of 
antique water-cans, candlesticks, gridirons, fish- 
Strainers, kettles, <nd foot-pans very much the 
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worse -for wear, yet valuable to poor people, at 
the very small sum for which they were offered, 
the men of the family probably being able to re- 
pair any damage that interfered with the utility 
without any expense. Anadjoining room was en- 
tirely devoted to millinery, and wonderful trans- 
mogrifications had been wrought out of old mate- 
rials. Several hundred hats and bonnets were sold 
for ridiculously small sums. They were neat, tidy, 
useful, and in some cases not devoid of beauty. 
They found most eager purchasers, In this 
same room there was a sale of carpets, mats, mat- 
ting, and similar wares, which would look shabby 
in a gentleman’s house, but likely to give com- 
fort in a poor man’s dwelling, being of far better 
quality than he would be able to buy. A couple 
of rooms upstairs were filled with wares. Inone, 
where tea and coffee were sold, there was a col- 
lection of fancy needlework, clocks and ink- 
stands, candlesticks, vases, fans, pen-wipers, and 
other treasures in’ good condition. This could 
not be said of the merchandise shown in the 
larger room. Here, at various tables, was a miscel- 
laneous eollection of cheap goods,with rather more 
expensive ones shown on the walls behind, includ- 
ing ancient table-covers, counterpanes, and large 
curtains, chintz,and muslins. When the longand 
patient crowd, who stood in the pouring rain, 
were finally admitted as the clock struck two, the 
sellers learnt to the fullest extent what these 
wares were. They had a great difficulty to with- 
stand the pressure from without, although they 
stood well behind the tables, which were further 
barricaded by: forms, It required swift fingers 
and a clear head to prevent some of the articles 
being appropriated without payment and change 


given. There was a persistent run on toys, on 


“old boots and shoes, old lamps, and useful ar- 


ticles of clothing, A few thrifty housewives 


. Spent their pence on photograph frames, pictures, 


and more ornamental wares; but the blankets, 
carpets, coverlets, old chintz, short’muslin blinds, 
and old crockery were by no means equal to the 
demand. Lawn tennis bats and balls and skates 
pleaged the rising generation of the male sex; 
while the girls showed their womanly instincts 
in the choice of discolored needlework, trimmed 
brackets and work-baskets, and old writing- 
cases, There was a great run on old dish-covers, 
bed-ticking, store-baskets, and tools; and there 
had crept in among the wares leather jewel 
cases, and bits of old china, which savored of 
prosperity. To the purchasers this sale was a 
rare opportunity, and they appraised the value of 
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what there was to buy with as clear an instinct 
as to the value of a penny as a bric-d-brac hunter 


would have of a pound, 
the sale. 


450 were cleared by 
MARIGOLD. 
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DESCRIPTION OF 


Fic. 1. 
ured sotre de laine. 


FASHIONS. 
Visiting gown of plain silk and fig- 
The skirt is of the silk, 
plaited, with polonaise of the figured material. 
Revers, cuffs, broad sash and trimming of pink 
moiré. Hat of straw, trimmed with long feather 
and lined with pink. 

Fic. 2. Afternoon gown of plaid surah and 
embroidered, flowered grenadine. The front 
and bodice are of the plaid, with olive velvet 
trimming. The drapery of the skirt is of the 
flowered material. 

Fic. 3.4. Front and back of hat made of 
black straw, the brim lined with green velvet. 
The only trimming is rich plumes of shaded 
green and gold feathers. 

Fic.'5. Toilette for a watering place, made 
of striped gauze in gay colors and cream color 
surah silk. The front of the skirt, chemi- 
setteand sleeves are of the gauze; the basque, 
with V-shaped neck and skirt drapery, is of the 
surah ; it is trimmed with ribbon bows and ends. 
Hat of white and gold braid, trimmed with 
gauze and flowers. ‘ 

Fic. 6. Afternoon toilette, made of olive- 
green velvet, striped silk and pale-blue Henri- 
etta. The underskirt is of velvet, trimmed with 
passementerie of beads. The drapery and bod- 
ice are of the wool, trimmed with the striped 
silk. Bonnet of olive embroidered with 
beads Parasol of 
white lace lined with pale blue surah. ° 

Fic. 7, 8. Front and back of a Highland cos- 


net, 


and trimmed with flowers. 


tume. Plaited skirt of plaid, with pouch in 
front. Cloth coat, with crenelated basques orna- 
mented with buttons. Cloth waistcoat. Plaid 
scarf. Quantity of material required for a boy 
of five—plaid, 3 yards; cloth, 1 yard, 

Fic. 9, 10. Front and back of frock for girl. 
The skirt is covered with three pinked-out 
flounces of grey faille. Redingote of grey cash- 
mere, with added drapery at the back, the 
basque and open front being draped with grey 
faille ribbon. Plaited plastron of faille. Faille 
collar and cuffs. Quantity of material required 
for a girl of six—faille, 4 yards; cashmere, 2 yards, 

Fic. 11, Lady’s morning wrapper made of col- 
ored striped flannel, fitting close at the back, 
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with a loose front. The gown is ornamented 
with a small hood lined with plush ; the cuffs of 
the blouse shaped sleeves being also of plush; 
round the waist is a girdle of woolen cord. Ma- 
terial required, 11 yards of flannel. 

Fic. 12. Walking costume of fawn color cloth, 


the skirt is plain draped frontand back. Jacket’ 


with brown velvet vest, trimmed with cord and 
frog ornaments. Straw hat turned up on the 
right side and trimmed with brown velvet. 

Fic. 13, 14. Front and back view of mantle 


made of jetted grenadine lined with satin, loose 


lace front, trimmed with 
coquille of lace in the back. 

Fic. 15, 16. Front and back of wrap made of 
heavy black silk, with plaiting of lace down the 
back and front, and let in upon the hips. It is 


passementerie and 


trimmed with lace and passementerie. 

Fic. 17. Shirt for infant made of linen lawa, 
with flap and sleeves embroidered. 

Fic. 18. Shirt for infant of one year made of 
linen lawn, with scalloped edge around neck and 
sleeves, This shape can also be made of flannel, 

Fic. 19, Infant’s cloak made of white pique 
embroidered, the cape is edged with a flouncing, 
The same shape can be made in cashmere. 

Fic, 20. Infant’s cap made of rows of Jace 
and muslin insertion, the front is trimmed with 
a ruche of Jace and narrow ribbon bows. 


Ficg 21. Sacque for infant made of flannel 
with edge scalloped. 
Fic. 22. Skirt for infant made of cambrie 


and edged with tucks, insertion and flouncing. 

Fic. 23. Slip for infant made of Nainsook 
muslin with puffed yoke, skirt finished with 
tucks and embroidered flouncing. 

Fic. 24. Robe for infant made of fine French 
Nainsook muslin, the skirt trimmed with two 
deep flounces of embroidery, insertion and tucks. 
The yoke is made to correspond. 

Fic. 25. Afternoon gown of tan colored silk 
and’ velvet striped pekin, The skirt is laid in 
plaits upon the right side over the pekin skirt, 
which is fastened with buttons. Round bodice 
with pekin revers, collar, and bands upon the 
elbow sleeves. 

Fic. 26. Reception gown of peach colored 
satin and woolen broché. The satin skirt is 
plain in front, the broché mounted in plaits, 
open towards the left side and looped up, the 
left side and edge of the satin skirt are trimmed 
with handsome lace. Corsage cut of broché 
with slight basque, satin sleeves; the neck is 


: . e : . ‘ 
open, trimmed with lace, crépe lisse chemisette. | 
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Senrny Hune Abroad. 


The Exposition at Brussels and Life in Paris: Prices and Personages: the Paris of 
To-day. 


BY JENNY JUNE. 





Paris, August, 1888. 
E spent our last days in England 
in a visit to the Isle of Wight,— 
the loveliest spot in England, and, 
taking its variety and charm of 
temperature into account, probably in the world. 
Within its sixty miles of circumference are more 
points of interest—historical, literary and social 
—than can be found elsewhere within the same 
area, while its scenic attractions, and the con- 
tiguity of the sea, always help to maintain its 
group of towns and villages as the most favored 
of English watering-places and sea-side resorts. 
Of these small towns and villages there are up- 

wards of thirty, of which at least twenty possess 
special attractions and individuality of their own. 
Of these, Farring-ford, at Fresh-Water (the ex- 
treme end of the island leading out upon the 
Atlantic), is famous as one of the homes of 
Tennyson; West Cowes, as the headquarters of 
the Royal Squadron Yacht Club; East Cowes, 
as the site of Osborne House and Norris Castle, 
the present summer hzuse and early home of the 
Queen, and the site of Whippingham Church and 
of the alms houses, which she has built for her 
household, the latter as homes when they have 
retired from her service from old age. Newport 
is the capital of the island, and its busiest me- 
Ryde is the gayest resort 
during the season. Ventnor is terraced up from 
the sea like a small piece of Carlsbad in Austria, 
only that Carlsbad is terraced up trom a valley, 
and on all its sides. “Close by Ventnor is Bon. 
church, the greenest ‘nest on the island, and the 
site of the old church, which dates from 700, and 

in the church-yard of which the author of the 
“ Shadow of the Cross,” and John Sterling, whose 
life was written by Carlyle, are buried, A lovely 
walk of three miles, or, if you prefer it, the cir- 
cular railway, brings you to Shanklin, one of the 

most interesting ard attractive spots on the 
island, where is the famous “ chime,” an esplan- 
ade, pine sea giants, exquisite walks and drives 
in every direction, and many lovely homes, thes 
residences of families retired from the active 
life of cities. Here is the beautiful home of 
the greatest woman on the island—a rich and 


chanical centre. 
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energetic lady with a genius for doing’ things 
One of her enterprises is a home for decayed 
gentlewomen, combined with a training-school 
for young servants, admirably arranged and 
managed, and permanently endowed, so that it 
has never asked a penny of the public. It takes 
care of forty ladies, and from thirty to forty 
young women of poor but respectable parentage, 
gives them two years of thorough teaching, and 
then an outfit and excellent position, for the de- 
mand for them is much greater than the supply. 


Carisbrooke Castle is the most famous and pic- 
turesque ruin on the island, and in several of 
the villages are ancient British settlements and 
remains of Roman villas and occupatiofs. There 
are also villages and churches made famous by 
Rey. Leigh Richmond, author of “ Dairyman’s 
Daughter,” “Jane, the Young Cottager,” etc., 
and others that are a perpetual fund of interest 
from their age and their curious records and 
charming rural surroundings. For a walking 
tourist there is no spot in the world that offers so 
many resources and attractions, and so well is 
this getting to be understood, that a service ot 
small donkey carriages has been established, 
which transports baggage and old persons from 
one point to another, the younger enjoying the 
unspeakablé loveliness of the walks, and the 
sweetness of hedge-rows and luxuriant greenery 
which grows down to the edge of the sea. A 
few days amid the growing charm of such a 
place is but a temptation to profanity, and we 
left it with regret, even for Brussels and Paris. Yet 
Brussels has attractions of its own, notwithstand- 
ing that its exhibition is a failure, both from the 
home and the international point of view. As 
“little” Paris it has a superficial charm ; but as a 
Flemish town, with its narrow winding streets, 
its busy life, its characteristic shops, its famous 
old town-hall and guild-houses, its flower market, 
and wonderful lace manufactories, its interest is 
deeper and more lasting. Let every woman who 
comes to Brussels come prepared to buy lace. Its 
cheapness is simply marvellous. It is sinful when 
one considers how it is made; when one watches 
the process and learns the length of time the 
busy fingers must ply in and out,,among pins 
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and bobbins, even to make one little sprig. 
Sometime prices must be higher, or the indus- 
try cease; for it is now sustained at the cost of 
perpetual and life-long martyrdom. 

Paris is making great preparations for the great 
Exhibition which is to take place next year. The 
old grounds in front of the Trocadero will be 
utilized ; but it seems a pity that M. Eiffel’s mag- 
nificent tower should not occupy the command- 
ing site given to the palace of the Trocadero on 
the occasion of the last grand Paris Exhibition. 
Yesterday, by the kindness of M. Theodore 
Stanton, son of Mrs, ‘Elizabeth Cady Stanton, we 
obtained the entree of the grounds and permis- 
sion ‘to inspect the works as far as completed. 
The tower of wrought iron, which is to be three 
hundred metres high—about a thousand feet— 
has received not much more than a third of its 
height. It will be, when completed, a marvel of 
beauty, harmony, grace and proportion, consid- 
ering its height and the strength necessary to 
sustain it, Its weight rests upon sixteen pivotal 
stone supports, which are tipped forward, and 
bear their proportion of the weight of the struc- 
ture. The apparent size increases enormously as 
you approach the arch, and, looking up from the 
great spaces of the interior, already the work- 
men upon the upper sides of the building look 
like specks, although the building has reached 
only a third of its height. 

All the work is being pushed vigorously for- 
ward at once. The grounds are being laid out, 
turfed and planted; great trees have been trans- 
planted, and vines already cover some of their 
trunks. The miles of main buildings have their 
great spaces already nearly all enclosed with 
pale green glass, a third of an inch in thickness, 
which are leaded in panels. about nine feet in 
length, and a foot and a half wide, and give a 
lovely light. One could not help wishing that 
these magnificent conservatory buildings, when 
no longer required for the special purpose 
for which they have been erected, might be en- 
riched with plants, trees and flowers, and turned 
into a grand city winter sanitarium, to which 
every one might come for sun and strength. 
The space, however, is usually appropriated by 
the War Department (it is in front of the Mili- 
tary School), and it is here the reviews of troops 
take place; it is not likely, therefore, to be 
placed at the service of the people. In -the 


immediate vicinity of the Trocadero is the new 
house of ex-President Grevy, the one whose 
progress he watched daily while he was Presi- 
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dent; but which must have given him little 
, pleasure, since it has been associated only with 


his misfortunés, The tall iron gates are closed 


now, for the family have left for the country, 
and the mansion has a deserted look. Paris. 


generally, howevers is very gay to look at. The 
great French have left for their 
chateaux, the tradesmen will shortly leave for 
the watering places; but there are plenty of 
Americans, and they drive about and spend 
money lavishly in some ways, though they are’ 
often thought niggardly in others. The truth 
is, among the vast numbers who now spend an 
occasional few weeks abroad, are many whose 
means are very limited at home, who count, by: 
means of tourist tickets and hotel coupons, toa 
nicety what a trip will cost them, and make little 
allowance for the fees and minor expenses, 
which must be taken into consideration, and are 


families 


an important part of the cost in the sum total, _ 


To Americans who live in the large cities of 
their own country, who are accustomed to travel 
and to stop at American hotels, the cost at Eu- 
ropean hotels and services, fees included, seems. 
moderate enough; but to persons who have 
lived at home, in a village or small town, where 


prices are low, and have had no previous expe-+ 


rience of the modern cost of living in a city, or 
at the huge caravansaries called hotels, which 
are much the same all over the world, the aver- 
age of prices seems high, rather than low, and, 
when fees are added, extortionate, and they 
avoid them whenever possible. 

Paris is not a cheap city; food is enormously 
high; particularly meat, butter, eggs, poultry, 
and such luxuries as Americans are accustomed 
to and demand everywhere. 
and vegetables, except occasionally in their sea- 
son; and rents are rapidly approximating New 
York figures; in some cases, and locations, they 


go beyond them. Many of the pensions, or 


boarding-houses in Paris, are conducted in apart- 
ments, or flats; the one in which we are staying 
is more than this, it is a “villa,’’ or whole-house. 
A villa occupies the back rart of an open court; 
the buildings rented as apartments forming the 
sides of the circle, which is broken by an arched 
porte cochere, which admits to the inner court, to 
the villa, as well as to the different apartments. 
The villa, or house, is usually occupied by the 
wealthy proprietors of these circular blocks of 
buildings, and there is rarely one for rent. This 
one, however, is an exception, 





Fruit is also high, | 





It is a fine villa = 
residence with a garden at the back, and a salon’ 4 
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much larger than is usual for the use of the 
guests. There is in this house fifteen to eighteen 
rooms for rent, in addition to those occupied by 
Madame Glatz, her son, and sister, the sa/om, din- 
ing-room, kitchen, offices, and servants’ rooms. 
The cost of this, including certain taxes which de- 
yolve upon the tenant, is fifteen thousand francs 
per annum, about three thousand dollars. Five 
servants constitute the staff; madame herself 
being her own housekeeper, making her own 
purchase at Hadles Centrales, and her sister act- 
ing as bookkeeper and cashier. 

The servants consist of a man and his wife, 
who do all the chamber-work, the man in dress- 
suit assisting the parlor maid, Bertha, who also 
answers the door-bell, to wait on the table. The 
cook, an admirable one, is assisted by a kitchen 
girl. The washing is put out. The house is 
beautifully kept, the work done with exactness, 
order, and the utmost regularity. The servants 
are always neat, kind, cheerful, and attentive; 
transient people require a great deal of waiting 
upon, and if a couple of frances is given to three or 
four of them on leaving, after a couple of weeks’ 
stay, it does not altogether amount to more than 
adollar and a quarter, or a dollar and a half, 
while for from eight to ten and twelve francs per 
day, according to floor (a dollar sixty cents to 
two dollars twenty) there is excellent living, and 
all the attention obtained in a hotel. 

Perhaps the reader who has never been to 
Paris would like to know how we live. Our 
frst breakfast is at eight, It consists of delicious 
coffee, with abundance of boiled milk; the cup 
has to be half filled with milk or it would be too 
strong. Baskets of rolls, and plates of French 
bread, butter and fresh fruit. Yesterday morn- 
ing it was oranges; this morning it was cher- 









ties, and one morning it was large prunes stewed 
in a lemon syrup. The second breakfast, 
(dejeuner) is at 12.15 noon, and this always 
consists of two courses of hot meat, or one fish 
and one meat, or ham and poached eggs. As 
this morning, followed by beefsteak, Lyonaisse 
potatoes, a salad, strawberries and coffee. For 
dinner, at half-past six, there is soup, fish, meat, 
a vegetable, served as a course ; potatoes, salad, 


pudding ; a dessert of fruit and coffee in the sa/on. ‘ 


The pudding is always delicate with fruit sauce, 
oritisa Gateau with fruits. Wine is served 
with the dinner for those who want it, but it is 
hot usual to drink more than half a glass, filled 
up with water. 

The lady of the house speaks a little English, 
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and she has American flags draped over the | 
dining-room mantel-piece, for she receives many 
Americans. On the Fourth of July she gave a 
fine reception to her guests and their friends, 
and then the flag of America waved, you may be 
sure, triumphantly, for there are no such patri- 
otic Americans as Americans abroad. The star 
of the occasion of “Marie Decca,” Miss Mary 
Johnson, daughter of Judge Johnson, of Wash- 
ington, who was for years a pupil of Marchesi, 
but for two years has been filling leading roles 
in the opera-houses of London, Milan, and 
other cities. She is a beautiful girl, with a clear, 
fresh voice, and admirable method, and a great 
future is predicted for her. Of course the Star 
Spangled Banner, and Home, Sweet Home, was 
sung by everybody, for nothing makes you ap- 
preciate home more than getting away from it. 

The majority of people who come to Paris 
start off on a round of sight-seeing. Versailles, 
Fontainebleu, the “sights of Paris,” etc. » But we 
had been through all that on previous visits, and 
have not, therefore, spent muchin this way. The 
Salon was about closing, so of course we hurried 
on arriving to see the great prize picture, the one 
that has gained the Medal of medals, by De- 
taille, and felt with everyone else that it was de- 
served, Benjamin Constant worked hard for it 
in the pictures painted for the new Sorbonne, 
but he must try again next year; great heights 
are not gained by a single effort. Elizabeth 
Strong’s sa/on picture, a splendid group of dogs, 
has gone to Chicago. This young San Francisco 
girl is doing fine and strong work, She lives in 
the country, near to several chateaux, where 
there are as many as twenty-five blooded dogs, 
and these furnish her subjects. She has to rise 
at four o’clock, and walk several miles to her 
study ground, t® obtain poses and positions; but 
she is absolutely devoted to her art, and is al- 
ready recognized as the great dog painter, as 
Rosa Bonheur was as the great horse painter. 
Artists must, however, live among their subjects. 
to learn their ways, and this is not easy with 
dogs and horses. Miss Strong is asmall, brown- 
haired, young-looking woman, with grey-blue 
eyes, and a bright, earnest, resolute face. _Calli- 
fornia ought to be very proud of two such 
daughters as Mary Anderson and Elizabeth 
Strong. 

French art was worthily represented in the 
Salon of this year. There was a good deal of 
work belonging to the Impressionist School, but 
it only brought out the effect of that which was 
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more serious and based upon ‘truer principles; 
and did not prevent the whole from creating a 
profound impression of the high qualities of the 
modern French School of painters and the amaz- 
ing amount of their work. The suggestive and 
picturesque variety of subject is an inspiration 
in itself to the artist, and, fresh from the London 
and New York academies, one gladly avoided 
comparisons, and accepted the evidence of 
superiority. 

A singular gift has recently been made to the 
city of Paris by a gentleman of Lyons named 
Guimet. It consists of a Museum of the Reli- 
gions of the Orient; and, though formally pre- 
sented and accepted, will not be opened until 
October. I was fortunate enough, however, 
through the good offices of Miss Elizabeth John- 
son, of Washington, to gain admittance, and by 
the politeness of an attaché was shown through 
one of the most interesting buildings and collec- 
The hall of entrance is 
In the 
centre is a group of pillars forming a wide circles 
in the midst of which Eternal Silence, in the 
The 
first apartments are devoted to Chinese and Jap- 
anese ceramics, in their order of development, 
but particularly as they relate to religious sub- 
jects, rites, worship, festivals and the like. There 
is then a hibrary of all books connected with, or 


tions I have ever seen. 
‘lined with antique busts and statues. 


form ef a sphynx, rests upon a pedestal. 


illustrative of, the religions and objects treated 
and contained in the museum. Then come the 
rooms to be devoted to the gods of the various 
religions, their temples, the instruments and ob- 
jects used in their worship, emblematic and illus- 
trative paintings, many executed expressly by an 
artist, M. F. Regamey, who accompanied M. 
Guimet upon his explorations. Some of the 
most valuable objects were contriknted by Hindoo 
potentateg and high Brahmins, who became in- 
terested in M. Guimet’s work. One of these is 
a complete model of the great Hindoo temple at 
Bombay, made of the white pith of the bamboo. 
The final hall of the series is the most imposing, 
In this are gathered the great objects—the oid 
gods, their temples and tabernacles, often mag- 
nificently wrought in metal, and emblematic 
figures which illustrate Eastern and ancient faiths, 
and as often show. the features of Christianity, 
as the legends of Buddhism, though they date 
thousands of years before Christ. There is 
Maya, for instance, the mother of Buddha; and 
the young warrior slaying the giant (David and 
Goliath), There is always a trinity; but evil is 
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recognized as a power, and the battle between it 


and good eternally going on. There is a gilded 
painting of Heaven and Hell, in which one ig 
represented asa beautiful lake, the angels appear. 
ing out of lotus flowers, to symbolize their purity 
and freedom from the dross and passion of earth, 
and hell as‘a lake of fire and flame, with a liar 
tearing out his tongue amid an eternity of tor 
ment. There is the goddess of Mercy, many. 
armed, and the goddess of the Household, and a _ 
JSac-simile in bronze of the great temple at Kioto, 
There are votive lamps and offerings, tablets and 
a marvellous collection of jade objects, and scep- 
tres, vestments and vessels used in rites of vari 
ous kinds. 

The question was asked of the gentleman who 
prepared the catalogue of these religions as to 
the effect produced upon him, He said it was 
that all religions were one. 

There are curious ideas concerning this novel 
kind of museum in the minds of many good peo 
A devoted Baptist said to her pastor the 
other day, «It must be very interesting, doctor, 
to have all the denominations brought together 
in 2 museum; and we must go to see it as soon 
as it opens.” Perhaps she will discover when 
she does see it, that religion antedates all de 
nominations. 

There is nothing in toilettes, as seen at the 
shops in Paris, that 1s worth mentioning. Itis 
stale, or startling from the pronounced patterns, 
There is little to 
tempt people to buy ; except in the better make 


ple. 


and strong mixtures of colors. 


and quality of ordinary things, and the bargains 
to be picked up at the “ occasion..” The enor 
mous straw hats, the red, yellow, and blue cotton 
costumes, the big figures, the -blouse jackets, and 
the wide silk dusters, gathered on the shoulders, 





are all from the “ Bains de mer,’ where shop 
keeping Paris sports itself in fantastic style 
Autumn fashions are to be plain, rich, quiet, and 
it is to be a “velvet ” season, 

See ; 

The readers of the leading periodicals through- 
out the country will henceforth miss the grace 
ful contributions of Miss Mary N. Prescott, who 
died June 14th, at the residence of her brother ~ 
in-law, Hon, Richard S. Spofford, Deer Island, 
in the Merrimac, near Newburyport, Massachw- 
setts. Miss Prescott was a descendant of Sit 
William Pepperell, of Portsmouth, New Hamp-” 


shire, which was the home of the Prescott family r 
for niany generations. She left one brother and] 
three sisters, one of whom is Mrs. Harriet Pres 
cott Spofford. Bs 
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THE SHOPPER.’ 





©) and actually faint in the heavy atmos- 
x phere, a breath now‘and then of 
the salt sea-air becomes a necessity, 

and a dip in the grand old ocean is a 
much coveted luxury. During August, Sep- 
tember and October, next in importance to 
the outing costume, stands the bathing suit, 
and although the elegant novelties will be 
described in fashion articles, a few hints 
in regard to suits now on sale in city stores may 
prove acceptable to the readers of The Shopper. 


c those who live in the crowded city 


The standard materials seen in bathing suits 
are flannels, Jersey cloths, and soft serges, gen- 
erally in navy blue, or in stripes, The fancy 
suits are made to order by artistic modists, and 
show original features ; but the ready-made suits 
are with drawers and tunic, and waists which 
follow rather more closely than usual the popular 
styles of dress corsages. The blouse is now worn 
by the young girl, while her older sister has the 
shorter belted bodice, with yoke and full waist, or 
the fitted corsage is trimmed in various ways, with 
vest, plastron, or applications of braided parts, 
Such suits at Strawbridge and Clothier’s, Market 
and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, cost respec- 
tively $3.50, $4.00, $5.50 and $6.00. Buttercup 
hats and Mikado bonnets cost 60 cts. and 65 cts, 
Sandals are 35 cts. a pair, but they are not as 
popular as the long Jersery stockings with san- 
dals attached. 

The suits for misses are made after the same 
models, while those made for small boys are with- 
out tunic, with shirt waist and pants, or cut like 
night-drawers, allin one piece. The suits for 
little folks cost $2.25, $2.75, $3.00 and $3.50 
each, and sandals for children are 35 cts. a pair. 

The great trouble in writing about goods in 
stores just now is that one cannot te]l how longa 
certain line may last, for it is the summer rule to 
mark down, and sell out every article in stock, 
to make room for incoming fall and winter nov- 
elties, If our readers could only visit the store 
of Sharpless Brothers, Chestnut and Eighth Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., they would find, each day, 
most wonderful bargains in all kinds of dress 
goods, in thin woolens, silk and wool, cotton and 
wool, heavy and medium weight all-wool cloths, 
silken stuffs, cotton cloths, thick and thin, mus- 
lins, and sateens. -If not convenient to visit the 
store, order whatever may be wanted by mail, 
and most careful selections will be made, and 
the order promptly filled. 

_ The Sharpless Brothers are now manufactur- 
ing a specialty in black silk, known as the 
Royal Family brand. It is woven of puresilken 
threads, is in most elegant black, and has hand- 
Some faille finish on gros grain body. It is pre- 
Sented in some five or six grades, and sells at 
from $1.00 to $1.50 a yard. Samples of Royal 


Family Black silk can be procured from Sharpless 
Brothers. 

Just as long as dresses are made with elaborate 
draperies, and fullness at the back, will there be 
need of something beneath the top of a skirt to 
serve as support, or to give graceful outstanding 
effect, and as yet nothing has been created that 
proves so light, healthful, comfortable and stylish 
as the braided wire bustle in its various sizes and 
styles. Exceedingly popular bustles in size and 
shape are the Lady Washington, and the Auto- 
matic, in braided wire, which sell at 50 cents 


each. 
Toilet Refinements. 


Too much cannot be said in praise of the de- 
lightful handkerchief extracts, the refreshing 
toilet waters, and choice, pure soaps of the noted 
house of Colgate & Co., but when calling atten- 
tion to these articles, and géving due credit for 
their refinement and various meritorious qualifi- 
cations, other quite as important creations, of this 
celebrated manufacturing house ought to be 
mentioned, as they are needed for every day in 
the year, and serve largely to ensure personal 
comfort during the summer solstice, 

Among other specialties there is Rinse- 
Bouché, a delightful mouth-wash, which hardens 
the gums and sweetens the breath; an antiseptic 
tooth powder, splendid to whiten and preserve 
the teeth; and particularly serviceable for the 
heated term is Colgate’s Cosmetic Glycerine 


Lotion, which cools sunburn, and. removes tan 
and freckles if correctly applied. 

For ladies who desire to make fancy cushions 
and sachet-bags at seaside resorts or in country 
places, there are envelopes, boxes and bottles 
of delicious sachet powders, in all the popular 
floral odors; but none are sweeter than helio- 
trope, and the delicate wild rose and wood 
violet. 

The too free use of Colgate’s powerful per- 
fumes is now obviated by having one of the 
lately introduced one-ounce bottles with distrib- 
uting metal stopper, in cork, which allows only 
one drop of the precious liquid to escape at a 
time. These bottles contain very strong Eau de 
Cologne and Violet Toilet water; but, later on. 
Cashmere Bouquet and other popular odors 
will doubtless be presented in the same kind of 
bottles. M. E. L. 

ae en eee 

LETTERS FROM THE GOVERNORS. 


To further illustrate the fact that Ponp’s ExTRAcT 
is used and recommended by more distinguished 
people than any remedy extant, for all kinds of Pain 
and Inflammation. letters were sent to the present 
Governors of the different States in the Union, asking 
their opinions of Ponp’s Extract. They knew of the 
excellence of PonD’s EXTRACT, and nearly all used it 
and recommended it. With their permission, we will 
publish, from time to time, some of these letters. 
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N a small room where space is a consid- 
eration that necessarily occupied by a 
washstand often causes much consid- 
eration; an easy mode of vanquishing 

the difficulty is merely to have a large three cor- 
nered shelf, with a hole for the basin, covered 
w th cool looking plain lincrusta (or painted with 
enamel paint to match the room) fixed in the 
corner, the height being that of an ordinary 
washstand and the width being according to 
taste and requirements. On the wall above this 
have on one side three small oak book shelves 
for bottles, etc.; onthe other side of the wall 
towel rails. In the centre or rather corner, hang 
a basket suitable for sponges, and a neat brass 
rod should be fixed across at the top, say about 
seven feet from the floor, to hold two curtains, 
which will hide the washstand when not in use. 
These should be on large rings, so as to draw 
easily, and not of too thick cretonne, lest they 
should be in the way when drawn back. A good 
sized corner bracket, even a wooden one, enam- 
eled to suit the room, fixed at the top of this ar- 
rargement, decorated with a fancy ornament, 
makes this quite a pretty corner of a room. 

An arrangement suited to another corner is to 
place a long narrow mirror, of the inexpensive 
kind, with a narrow frame, across the corner, 
resting on the floor. This has the double ad- 
vantage of being very decorative and doing away 
with the necessity of a regular wardrobe with a 
plate-glass door, always an expensive item, and 
impossible to make unlike bed-room furniture. 

Dining-rooms may be most artistically decor- 
ated by putting up a narrow shelf at about six 
feet from the floor, extending quite around the 
room. This shelf may be pine stained to imitate 
either cherry or black walnut, and only requires 
to be four or five inches wide. Group bits of 
china and pottery in the corners of the shelf, or 
place cups and saucers, pitchers, plates and 
glasses where they will show most effectively. 
When the walls of a room are thus. decorated 
with china, care should be taken not to spoil the 
effect by hanging pictures which are not appro- 
priate. 

If you have a bright, sunny corner in your 
room, stand a small table, upon which set a tea- 
kettle and tea-caddy, sugar-bowl and half a 
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dozen pretty cups and saucers. Here the hospi- 
table housewife has the opportunity of preparing 
acup of tea ata moment’s notice, and this, served 
with a wafer cracker or slice of home-made cake 
and accompanied by a warm greeting, will cheer 


many an admirer of a well-kept house. 


Use paint on the walls of dining-rooms rather 
than inferior wall-paper. Nothing can be prettier 
for summer, or in fact for wear the year around, ‘ 
than paint of yellowish brown, which serves as 
excellent background for pictures and hangings. 
and with which floor-rugs and carpet contrast 
excellently well. 
tain artistic coloring in our decorations than to 
present to the eye all sorts of devices of varied 


It is more desirable to main- 


and questionable shades, 


The walls of a dining-room in a summer-house 
at Lake George are painted a light terra-cotta 
to within eighteen inches of the ceiling, and 
without evén a hair-line of black to separate it 
from the red; the frieze is painted blue—soft 
light blue, Of course there is nothing new about 
this; but one is apt to recall restful decoration of 
this order when bidden toa feastina room made 
gaudy with impossible birds and flowers. 

What of it? 
less a true 
woman, less worthy of respect than she who sits 
in silks and _satins and is vain of fingers that 
never labor? We listened to a person the other 
day, who, speaking of a newly-wedded wife, said, 
sneeringly: “Oh, she does her own work,” 
The words, and the tone of contempt in which 


Does her own work ? Does she ? 


Is it any disgrace? Is she any 











they were uttered, betokened a narrow, ignoble® 
mind, better fitted for any place than a country ! 
whose institutions rest on honorable labor as one 
of the chief corner-stones. They evince a false 
idea of the true basis of society, of the true 
womanhood, of genuine nobility, They showed 
the detestable spirit of caste or rank, which @ 
certain class are trying to establish—a caste 


‘whose sole foundation is money, which is the 


weakest kind of rank known to civilization, 

Mind, manners, morals, all that enters into a 
good character, are of no account with these 

xa, Gay Position in their stilted ranks is 
bought with gold, and every additional dollar is § 
another round in the ladder by which elevation © 
is gained in their esteem and society. 
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* Umbrellas will last much longer if, when they 
are wet, they are placed handle downward to 
dry. The moisture falls from the edges of the 
frame, and the fabric dries uniformly. If stood 
handle upward, which is commonly the case, the 
top of the umbrella holds the moisture, owing to 
the lining underneath the ring; it consequently 
takes a long time to dry, and injures the silk or 
other fabric with which it is covered. This is 
the main cause of the umbrella wearing out 
sooner than the other parts. Umbrella cases 
are responsible for the wear of the silk. The 
constant friction causes the tiny holes that appear 
so provokingly early, When not in use the 
umbrella should be left loose, and when wet left 


* Joose to dry. 


At the present day I rarely take up a daily 
paper without seeing some record of a life lost 
by burning from some cause or other; it be- 
hooves us all to be more careful, and to use 
every precaution to save the lives of our dear 
ones. 

But, with all care and precaution, it isa very 
fortunate little one who does not succeed in 
some way or other in circumventing us, and 
manage sooner or later either to burn his little 
hand and arm, or else to set his clothes on fire. 

In the Jatter case, the best mode of extinction 
is to place the victim on the ground, and then 
stifle the flames with a rug, blanket, or shawl. 
But be careful that the object used is of woollen 
material, otherwise that may also catch fire, and 
the remedy prove worse than the disease. At 
the same time the best watchword is prevention, 
particularly when it can be obtained easily and 
at small cost. 

Every mother of a family, whether the wash- 
ing be done at home or put out, should insist 
upon a small quantity of tungsgate of soda or of 
alum being used in the cleansing or getting up 
of her children’s clothing. 

With starched articles, it may be mixed with 
the starch, and for others it may be put into the 
last water in which they are rinsed, and then 
the clothing will be practically uninflammable; for, 
even if held in the fire, they will not blaze, but 
merely smoulder slowly away. 

The cost is infinitesimal—say, a few cents a 
week. It does not injure the clothing in any 
way. There is no extra labor attached to the 
use of it, and, if parents will only exerg, them- 
selves and take the trouble to see that it is used, 
it will be the means of saving many a curly- 
haired darling. 
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Tungsgate of soda is the better of the two; 
but, as this cannot always be obtained, alum will 
answer the purpose nearly as well, and for the 
purpose of solution it may be purchased in 
powder. 


It was a happy inspiration that first suggested 
a departure from the long prevalent practice of 
placing the similitude of one’s friends in squares 
or oblongs of wood and gilding. Since the dis- 
covery that an object may easily combine both 
use and ornament, ingenuity is no longer sorely 
taxed to decide how to place pictures upon walls 
which offer few available square feet. In the 
present day—independently of the value or 
charm of that which they may surround—picture 
frames may be had which are fitted to take their 
position as boudoir or drawing-room ornaments, 
and contribute nota little to the decoration of 
the room. For instance, a guitar covered with 
brocatelle, which is endowed with design and 
coloring of the Louis XV period, will have its 
strings represented in gold cord, and its centre 
utilized as a receptacle for a photo. Another 
will assume the form of a lyre, and be decorated , 
with palm leaves and flowers in cloisonné enamel, 
while the space between its two sides can be 
occupied by a portrait. A block covered with 
fancy plush, having at its base a simulation of 
water containing metal flowers, reeds and grasses, 
forms a capital stand or ‘easel for a water-colored 
sketch or engraving. The features of a friend 
are sometimes apparent through the windows of 
an antique coach ora sedan-chair. Any per:on 
who is happy at invention can devise many odd 
and pretty frames at a trifling cost, odd pieces 
of handsome papers, woolen or silken fabrics 
being most effectively used. 


A handsome screen can be made of a large 
three-fold clothes horse covered with crimson 
plush, felt, sateen, or ordinary unglazed cotton 
goods. Fasten the material on with giit tacks, 
then gild the frame; thirty cents worth of gild- 
ing will do good work in converting your un- 
sightly frame to a thing of beauty. Upon one 
fold outline in floss, tall river cat-tails, in green 
and brown, a green frog and some streaks of 
water in sea-green and blue. For the second, 
white and ox-eyed daisies, a bob-o-link in black 
and white, white cloud-heads and grey swallows 
flying. For the third delicate grasses, golden- 
rod purple asters, a green grasshopper swinging 
on a grass spray, and brown sparrows fluttering. 
If unable to draw the designs, they can be easily 
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copied from different magazine sources, a bird 
here, a spray there, until the whole is completed ; 
when completed, you will have a screen at a 
trifling cost which is the envy of all who see it. 


A dark green velvet mantel border, painted in 
lustra painting, which is so easily done, is pretty. 
A piece of dark green sage, with a strip of Ori- 
ental looking cretonne about two inches from the 
edge, the pattern touched up with a little silk, 
and the whole bordered with worsted fringe 
looks well; so does an appliqué of dark red cre- 
tonne on sage green sheeting, the pattern simply 
button-holed round. 
lar to have the chimney border match the chintz 
of the room. 


It is becoming quite popu- 


Before me lies the handsomest crazy quilt I 
ever saw ! 
embroidery ? ” 


“How ever did you afford so much 


It is not silk, but is made of as good a collec- 
tion of woolen “novelty goods” as could be ob- 
tained ; their lacking quantity was supplemented 
with plain goods, and not one penny was paid 
for stamping patterns. On each plain piece of 
goods there is either a velvet leaf, or other de- 
sign, button-holed or chain-stitched down with 
various-hued, split zephyr. On others, with the 
same material, are outlined, or stitched through 
paper patterns (copied from all sources), owls, 
a woman’s face and shoulders, an arm and hand 
holding a hat, a peacock, butterflies, thistles, 
roses, leaves, etc. 

Stocking bags are among the new and useful 
accessories to the sewing room and closet. In 
a large family it simplifies very much the assort- 
ing of clothes to be able to slip all the stockings 
belonging to the different members into their 
respective bags. These bags are made of linen 
on which the owners’ initials are worked. 

On ironinz day it is a good plan to lay by 
themselves all garments needing repairs, and 
not put them away until the needed “stitch in 
time” has been taken. 

Spirits of camphor will remove fruit stains of 
all kinds from white goods, if applied before the 
goods have been wet. Wash and boil in the 
usual manner, and you need not look for the 
stain, for it will not be there. 

Round buttons do nicely for knobs to boxes. 
Have the four alike, and fasten the eyelets 
through the bottom of the box. Handsome 
buttons make quite an addition to a box. 

A piece of plush or satin, seven by twelve 
inches, makes a pretty sized needle-case. Quilt 
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a silk or satin lining the same size; make a full 
pocket across one end for the chamois, emery 
paper and small pad ; stitch a strap made of satin- 
covered canvas at intervals, for the other imple- 
ments, When these are finished, place the right 
side of the lining and outside together and sew 
all around, leaving room enough to turn it on to 
the right side and blind-stitch the opening. Sew 
a ribbon to the centre of one end, to tie the case 
with after it is finished. Very pretty wall cush- 
ions are made in the shape of a four-leafed clover, 


Very pretty hairpin receivers are made of the 
small Japanese globe-shaped baskets. Knit a 
mossy-looking filling in tufted knitting work, 
split the zephyr by winding the worsted round * 
the finger seven times and knitting the bunch of 
loops with each stitch in every alternate row, 
Before fastening in the filling, cut five long petals 
like those of the pond-lily, fasten these round the 
top of the basket, so that the pointed ends will 
fall to the bottom. Finish the edges of the 
pieces with tinsel cord and puta little bell or 
sequin on the point. 


A handsome cloth for the centre of the dining- 
table is of twilled linen, eighteen inches square, 
Around the sides are traced large maple leaves; 
one leaf at each corner, underlapping those on 
These are outlined with differ- 
ent shades of heavy gold or copper-colored floss, 


each side of it. 


The veins are worked in stem stitch, and the 
space in the leaves is filled in with different lace 
stitchese Cut the outer edge of the cloth close to 
the embroidery. 


Satchets in egg-shape are pretty. Cut two 
pieces of thin cardboard in the shape of a large 
egg; cover one side of each with satin; place 
several layers of scented cotton between, and 
sew together very neatly. Paint some pretty de- 


signs on one side, 


Pretty bon-bon baskets are made by taking 


little fancy-shaped wicker baskets—those shaped ~ 


like hampers are the prettiest, Some have coy- 
ers, others do not, They should be gilded both 
inside and outside, and when dry trim with gay 
satin ribbons. When filled with candy, they are 
quite pretty for gifts. 


Small napkins have a drawn work border, 


and the centres are thickly sprinkled with dais | ~ 


The 


ies, overlapping each other somewhat. 


daisies are outlined in stem stitch with gold col- a 
ored silk, and the centre loosely filled with 7 


French knots. 
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RECIPES. 
Leaf Bread Without Yeast. 


Take one pint of milk or warm water, two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt; stir in flour enough to make a 
paste as thick as griddle-cake dough. Put this 
paste in a tin pan and set it in a pot of warm 
water near the fire, where the water will keep 
milk warm. If kept at an even temperature, in 
four hours the paste will rise like yeast; then 
pour it upon one quart or more of sifted flour, so 
as to make it the consistency of dough; work it 
and put in the pans it is to be baked in, and set 
them in a warm place; cover with a cloth until 
they are risen; then bake in a quick even. A 
piece of lard or butter the size of a walnut 
worked in each quart of flour is an improvement. 


; Drop Muflins. 

Take two eggs, one and a half pints of milk or 
water, one teaspoonful of butter, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one teacupful of yeast. Stir two quarts 
of flour into this mixture, after having beaten the 
eggs. In the morning don’t stir the batter, but 
drop it a spoonful at a time in a dripping-pan 
and bake. Use two light quarts of flour, or the 
muffins will be too stiff, when baked. Bake them 
m rather a quick oven for half an hour. 


Buttermilk Muflins. 

Take one quart of flour, mix in it one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, one quart of butter- 
milk, mix with it one teaspoonful of soda, one 
teaspoonful of butter. Mix the butter in the 
four, then beat in the buttermilk; beat it all well 
together; one teaspoonful of salt. Bake in 
greased tins or muffin rings. Serve at once 
while hot, or they will be clammy, 

Fresh Peaches for Winter Use. 


Pare them and 
When they are all 


Take cling-stone peaches, 
throw them into cold water. 


, Prepared, put them into jars that have hermeti- 


tally sealed tops. Puta quarter of a pound of 
sugar to each quart jar; melt the sugar in some 
of the water that the peaches were put in; pour 
it over the peaches, filling each jar, and put on 
the glass tops. Put the jars into a preserving 
kettle; put small sticks in the bottom to keep 
them from breaking. When the water boils 
around the jars, take them out and seal them. 


‘ Apple Jelly. 
Slice apples, skins, cores, and all; put them in 
stone jar, with a small quantity of water to keep 
them from sticking; then place the jar in water, 
and let them remain boiling until perfectly smooth 
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and soft, Then strain, and to one pint of the 
liquor, add three quarters of a pound of loaf 
sugar; boil and clear, with the whites of two or 
three eggs beaten to a froth. When it jellies 
pour it into glasses to cool and then seal them. 
This is very pretty to add to desserts. 


Preserved Pears. 


Smal pears are better for preserving than the 
large ones. Pare them and put one pound of 
sugar to the same quantity of pears; make a © 
syrup with a little water; leave the stems on, and 
stick a clove in the blossom end of each, Stew 
them until perfectly transparent; skim off the 
scum ; take out the pears, and let the syrup boil 
until clear and thick. Put in jars, and seal them. 


Green Tomato Preserve. 

Take rounds of sliced tomatoes and one and 
one-half pounds of sugar. Let them boil to- 
gether until the tomatoes look clear; take out the 
fruit, and let the syrup boil a little longer. It is 
an improvement to add the juice and grated rind 
of one lemon, or it may be added when used. 
These tomatoes are delicious for pies. The 
tomatoes should be gathered before the frost 
touches them. 


To Preserve Blackberries. 

Pick the fruit nicely, and to each pound of + 
fruit put three-quarters of a pound of sugar; let 
it cook slowly, stirring it constantly, until the 
scum stops rising to the surface, then take it off, 
and put it in glass jars or tumblers; seal them 
tightly and keep them in a dry place. Let the 
fruit and sugar stand for several hours before 
putting them on the fire, as the juice will then be 
extracted from the fruit, and make the syrup 
richer. 


Blackberry Pudding. 

Take half a pound of butter, half a pound of 
flour, one pound of brown sugar, four eggs beaten 
light. Cream the butter and sugar; and, when 
all is well mixed, add three pints of blackberries ; 
stir them in well; put them into a dish,and bake 
for one hour. Serve hot, with wine sauce. In- 
stead of flour, use half a pound of grated bread 
crumbs. It makes a nicer pudding. 


Peach Pot Pie. 
Put into a baking dish, lined with paste, some 
sliced peaches; sprinkle them with soft white 
sugar, and a little powdered cinnamon. Let it 


bake slowly for three hours, until the juice 
When cold, it is very delicious. 


candies. 
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Fig. 1, 2. 

This pretty apron is quite a novelty, and a 
useful and ornamental addition to a_ ladies’ 
toilette; it is composed of ready woven écru 
bands, between which crochet insertions are 
The crochet pattern, 


Apron in Crochet. 


placed, as shown in Fig. I. 
as illustrated in Fig. 2, is very easy to work and to 
connect with the bands. The top of the apron 
is finished with rose-colored ribbons. 
who do not like crochet may substitute Russian 
lace for it. 


Ladies 





Fig. 3. 


French Bag for Boots. 
This dainty French contrivance is a great ad- 
dition to one’s belongings, for in this roomy and 





convenient bag the chaussures are easily slipped 
in and kept out of dust in a bed-room, or com- 
pact for the traveling trunk. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the lining is divided into small pockets, 
where the best slippers are preserved, wrapped 


Fic. 2. 


up in tissue paper. It is either made of striped 
ticking, serge or house flannel, with the name 
embroidered in satin, chain, or cross stitch. A 
colored ribbon or braid draws the bag at the top. 
Fig. 4. Bureau Cover, or Tidy. 
Materials Required: Crochet cotton No. 10 
or 12, and satin ribbon two inches wide. 9 
For a tidy, écru crochet cotton, and pale blue, 


coral-pink, olive, or ruby ribbon, or stripes of ; 
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Fic. 4. 


plush should be used; for a bureau cover, white 
cotton and pale pink ribbon would look well; or 
écru cotton and blue ribbon will be pretty. 

For a bureau cover the number of patterns 
worked for each stripe must be regulated by the 
size of the article it is intended to cover. 

For the pattern shown in Fig. 4. 

Begin in the centre with nine chain, join round. 

Ist Round: Thirty-two doubles under the chain, 

2d Round: One doublein each of four stitches, 


six chain, one single into the first, one double in- 





to each of four stitches, repeat from the beginning 
of the round three times more. 

3d Round: One single into each of three 
stitches, work under the loop of chain, * three 
doubles, four chain, repeat from * four times 
more, three doubles under the same loop of 
chain, one double into each of three next stitches, 
repeat from the beginning of the round three 
times more, 

4th Round: Six chain, one single into second 
picot worked on loop of six chain, ten chain, pass 
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over one picot, one single into the next, six chain, 
one double into the centre double between the 
two loops (see design), repeat from beginning 
of the round three times more. : 

5th Round: Three singles and four doubles 
under first six chain, four chain, three doubles 
under same chain, four chain, three doubles 
under ten chain, * four chain, four doubles under 
ten chain, repeat from * three times more, three 
doubles under next chain, four chain, three 
doubles and four singles under same six chain, 
repeat from the beginning of the round three 
times more. 

In working the second and following patterns, 
join to the preceding pattern by working one 
single into the centre of seven picots of chain. 
When working the corresponding picot of next 





pattern the small pattern is placed between the 
Jarger ones, it is worked like the first as far as 
the third round, with the exception that as far as 
the third chain is worked exactly in the centre of 
doubles between the loops. 

To join to the large patterns, work one double 
into each of the two picots in the depth between 
two scallops, when working the centre picot of a 
loop (see design). When you have joined the two 
rows of large and centre stripes of small patterns 
together, fill in the spaces at the side between the 
large patterns with half the smaller pattern. For 
the edge’ofstripe,work down each stripe as follows: 

Ist Row: One double into centre picot of large 
pattern (see design) work about ten chain, one 
double into small pattern, then work ten chain to 
reach the next large pattern, repeat from begin- 
ning of the row. 

2d Row: One treble into a stitch, two chain, 
pass over two stitches, and repeat, 

When you have worked the crochet strips, sew 
them to the strips of ribbon with a needle, and 
silk the color of the ribbon. 

For the edge: 

1st Row: Work on double into a stitch, * 
nine chain, pass over seven stitches, one double into 
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the n ext, repeat from * all round; at the corners 
work sufficient chain to make the scallops lie 
evenly. 

2d Row: 
stitches, three into the next, one treble into each 


One treble into each of three 


of the three next stitches. 
ginning of the row. 

34 Row: One treble into each of the four 
stitches, three into the next, and one into each of 
four next stitches. Repeat all round, 


Repeat from the be- 





Some Pretty Work. 


White and gold are just now favorite mixtures 
in fancy work, but dainty articles made of, 
such delicately tinted materials as white satin 
and tinsel require not only the cleanest, but the 
driest of hands for their working. In short, in 
nursery parlance, they are fit only for use om 
“high days and holidays.” A teacloth of white 
satin, ornamented solely with a delicate tracery 
of fine Japanese tinsel and edged with a short 
gold fringe, is indeed pleasing; while a very * 
popular design at the present day consists simply 





of a series of very conventional “suns” with out 
standing rays, which are dotted or powdered 
apparently at random over the surface of the 
material. Tiny gold tassels, sewn along the hem 
an inch apart, form a lighter and prettier orma 
mentation than does a gold fringe. For smallet 
articles, such as handkerchiefs or glove-sachets 
blotting books, etc., designs of spiders’ webs, del 
icate grasses, sprays of trailing ivy, mosses OF 
heather, are far prettier than is the “sun” pat 
tern, and, a good design once chosen, is not more 
difficult to work. 

A beautiful toilette set, consisting of brush, comby 
and nightdress sachets, may be worked on browit, 
holland, a fine quality being chosen. The desigiy) 
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is traced in a series of double lines, the material 
between which is filled in with white flax thread 
worked in a series of close herring-bone stitches, 
which form a sort of network between the 
lines, The design is traced out on each side 
of this network -of Turkish stitches with a 
line of fine Japanese tinsel, which is caught 
down at quarter-inch intervals by a stitch of 
fine white flax thread. White lace mixed with 
tinsel serves well as a finish to these cases. In- 
tending workers of this style of embroidery will 
do well in selecting the new washing shot or 
plain gold thread. 

Embroidery in white on an écru foundation 
looks handsome if the design after it is worked 
be outlined with red ingrain cotton, some of the 
thicker knots and smaller solid portions of the 
pattern being putin with the same. C. G. T. 


Fig.7. Crochet Handbag. 


Begin from the bottom with a round of 80 
stitches, and crochet 20 rows plain, double cro- 
chet in cream-colored cotton, increasing in every 
fourth row by crocheting 3 stitches instead of 1 
after the first, and before the last 8 stitches, and 
on both sides of the middle 16, the increase in 
the succeeding rows coming in due order above 
that of the preceding. 2Ist row: 1 treble in 
each stitch of the previousrow. 22d row: 8chain, 
1long treble into the same stitch in which the 
previous treble was crocheted, then 2 long treble 
divided by 3 chain into each 4th stitch; lastly, 1 
single into the 5th of the 1st 8 chain 
of this row, 23d row: 1 D.C. in 
the following stitch, 2 chain, 3 T., 
the 1st and second being divided 
by 1 chain in the following 2 
stitches, 4 T., the middle 2 divided 
by 1 chain in the following 3 
chain; lastly, r'single into the 2d 
of the Ist 2 chain of this row. 
24th row: 1 D.C. in the next 
chain, 2 chain, 3 T., the Ist and 3d 
divided by 1 chain in the same 
stitch in which the D.C. was cro- 
cheted, 4 T., the two middle di- 
vided by 1 chain into each of the 
next chain; lastly, 1 single into 
the 2d chain of this row. 25th 
row like 24th. 26th row like 22d ; 
but the L.T. stitches in the single 
chain stitches of the previous 
Tow, 27th row: alternately 6 
T. in the next 3 chain of the 
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previous row, I D.C. in the thread between the 
next and following double; lastly, 1 S. in the 
Ist T. of this row. The bag is joined at the 
bottom with a scallop, alternately 1 D.C. into a 
Stitch, and 4 T.-into the 2d following stitch, tak- 
ing up both sides of the bag, miss the next stitch. 
The handles consist of six rows of double crochet 
in 60 chain stitches on each side of the bag. 
Colored ribbons are run through the open work 
rows, as seen in illustration. 


Embroidered Table Scarf. 
(See colored folded sheet in front part of book.) 

The embroidery for this table scarf is in silk 
outline work on a ground of cream linen. It has 
one novel feature, however, which produces a 
very different effect from ordinary outline work. 
The design is tinted a warm brownish tone by 
staining it with diluted extract of malate of iron, 
which can be bought at any druggist’s. The out- 
lines of the design are transferred to the linen, 
then the stain is applied, after which the em- 
broidery is worked in accordance with the details 
shown in full size design. The outlines are car- 
ried out in stem stitch with brownish olive silk; 
the petals of the flowers are worked in colors, 
In the large flowers the centres are crossed and re- 
crossed with narrow gilt leather braid, which is 
fastened down at the intersections with a cross 
stitch in gold: some of the flowers have an open 
filling of French knots, others are veined in satin 
or herring-bone stitch. The scarf is lined with 
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gold-colored satin, with a narrow piping of the 
satin projecting at the edge, and covering the 
joining of the Russian lace with which it is fin- 
ished. The full width design is given, and the 
pattern can be repeated until the correct length 
is obtained. The miniature design shows how 
the scarf looks when completed and made up. 
ct. 
New and Popular Needlework. 

My object in this number is to offer a_ brief 
description of the leading novelties in needle- 
work, with the view of assisting those ladies 
who find a difficulty in selecting fancy work 
which is to be carried out either for profit or 
for pleasure. At no time, surely, was there such 
a choice of art needlework of all sorts and kinds, 
such as will suit all purses, tastes, and capabili- 
ties; and never, surely, was there such a number 
of purposes for which all this needlework can be 
appropriately utilized. 

The embroidered cloth or felt work is still 
popular amongst those who like to see a good 
bold result without much expenditure of time, 
trouble, or eyesight. The work is now so far 
improved that it has lost much of the heavy, 
tasteless appearance it had when it was first 
introduced, and it may be now so finished as to 
be really effective and Oriental-looking. A great 
deal is gained by the admixture of plush or 
satin of various colors, These, too, are much 
covered up with embroidery, either of silks, 
crewel, arrasene, or other similar materials. One 
style of this work, in particular, calls for notice 
as being entirely without the somewhat heavy 
appearance often given by embroidery on so 
close-grained a material as felt. The design is 
entirely traced out in a series of holes, similar 
to those in what is usually known as English 
embroidery or cut-work, and these holes are 
each surrounded by lines of tinsel, wool, silk, 
and very fine cord, such as that used in church 
embroidery. Some designs, on the other hand, 
are far from being open-work in character, the 
original material being nearly covered with a 
darning of silk or wool, and a bolder design in 
its turn embroidered over this. 

A mantel-border in this work is particularly 
effective, consisting as it does of a bold arabesque 
design entirely and closely worked in woolen 
arrasene of various shades of color. This looks 
very well if the embroidery be carried out ina 
variety of shades of the same color as that of 
the foundation, but is only suitable for use ina 
very large room. 
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Arrasene, either silk or wool, never suits any 
material so well as plush. The difficulty of 
working on plush with silk lies in the fact that 
the silks (and the same objection applies to wool) 
sink into the pile, and are apt to be lost. With- 
arrasene, however, this is not the case. The 
fluffy nature of this material causes it to givea 
pile to the embroidery that soon assimilates with 
that of the plush, with excellent result. 

A novel way of turning plush to account asa 
border for curtains or any large piece of work 
where a bold design is required is to cut the 
plush into strips averaging five inches in width, 
and to join these strips neatly and strongly into 
a sufficient length, taking care that the pile falls 
all the same way, A design, and it should be 
a very bold one, must be traced on the wrong 
side of the plush, and all the material outside 
the design cut away, leaving only the open-work 
pattern. This is to be laid quite flat on the cur- 
tain or other article to be ornamented, and kept 
in place by the help of a little, a very little, em- 
broidery paste. When this is quite. dry, the raw 
edges of the plush are traced out by a line of narrow 
tinsel cord, held in place by buttonhole stitches, 
which are carried far enough into the surface of 
the plush, and are close enough together to effec- 
tually prevent it from fraying. A second line of 
cord or of plain tinsel may be carried round be- 
yond the other, should one not be considered 
sufficient. The rest of the plush may be filled 
in with a variety of fancy stitches worked in va-, 
rious colors and materials, or it may, be left en- 
tirely plain, according to fancy. The plush, in 
the latter case, must exhibit a strong contrast of 
color or shade of color to that of the foundation 


material, or the work will give disappointment — 


by not being sufficiently effective. 
MABEL WARE. 


A Hanging Work-basket. 


For a young mother, whose busy, mischief 


loving three-year-old laddie was constantly mis- 


placing scissors, thread, and thimble, we made © 


from an old straw poke-bonnet a hanging work- 
basket, which proved to be just the article most 
needed. 

The bonnet was a dark blue fancy braid, and 


a poke which, when pressed into a flat basket, — 


very accommodatingly stayed in shape. 

Our model was for use, and lined with dark 
blue cambric, and hung by scarlet ribbon, and = 
the front ornamented with an embossed picture 
of yellow moss roses. ELLA GURNSEY. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


ERHAPS there is no month in the 
ID 


year when the fashion magazines are 

more eagerly scanned, more generally 

ma consulted, than Septem- 
—) ber. The great Sara- 
toga trunks being unpacked as their owners’ 
change their location or once more settle down 
at home, reveal the fact that sea-air has faded, 
mountain rambling has torn, boating has ruined, 
lawn tennis has strained out, summer holiday 
showers have drenched all the pretty costumes 
that were so crisp and fresh a few weeks ago. 
“Nothing fit to wear,” the despondent beauty 
cries: ‘*I must have a lot of new gowns.” The 
editor of the LApy’s Book, mindful of this de- 
mand, has selected most carefully all that is 
novel and desirable to guide these ladies in 
their choice. Our fashion pages are full of sug- 
gestions for gowns, wraps, hats, etc., while the 
children have been remembered, as will be seen 
by the pretty costumes especially for their use, 
even the wee baby coming in for its share. We 
are quite well aware that arm-chairs in such 
weather as we have passed through are corners 
for repose, comfortable nooks for afternoon siestas, 
easy lounging places in which to defy intense 
heat, But through all the varying temperature 
we have kept to our work, and have made it a 
centre around which to gather all the attractions 
we offer our readers this month, and the many 
more yet to be disclosed. There will not be 
found in this, or coming numbers, one yawn 
from cover to cover; but from the frontis- 
piece illustration to the latest topics of the day,” 
it will be found to fully meet the high standard 
ftom which we are resolved never to fall off. 
Our literary columns are up to more than their 
usual high average; our two serials increase in 
interest, and the daily compliments we are re- 
ceiving in reference to the magazine show that 
our efforts are appreciated. It also shows that 
the Lapy’s Book has fulfilled the aim and pur- 
pose with which it was started fifty-eight years 
ago—the regular issue of a magazine devoted to 
women, to their instruction and recreation. To 
be their domestic guide, their reference upon all 
disputed points, their authority for good taste and 
Correct dress, and their unfailing adviser and 
fiend upon all subjects interesting or useful to 
them. To those who are proposing to make up 
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clubs for 1889, we would ask a careful examina- 
tion of “«Gopry’s Lapy’s Book.” The maga- 
zine itse/fis our best advertisement, containing 
in each number every attraction to be desired in 
a journal for the family. The fashions are the 
latest importation from Paris and London; the 
frontispiece illustrations pretty and attractive ; 
the work designs most varied; the literary de- 
partment from the pens of the most talented 
writers in the country ; each department is care- 
fully prepared and contains amusement and in- 
struction for young and old. Examine a num- 
ber, and place yourself in correspondence with 
us in ample time for active work in the fall cam- 
paign, and receive some of the good things we 
intend providing for 1889. EDITOR. 


20> 
<P 


BOOK-TABLE. 

“For Fifteen Years,” by Louis Ulbach, trans- 
lated from the French by E. W. Latimer. Forms 
No. 3 of Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. Price, 50 cents. 

“For Fifteen Years” is a sequel to “The 
Steel Hammer,” and depicts in a masterful man- 
ner how the crime there committed is kept con- 
stantly in mind asa penance, The story is well 
told, the interest continuing unabated to the end. 

“A Counsel of Perfection,” by Lucas Malet. 
No. 4 of Appletons’ Town and Country Library, 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. Price, 50 cents. 

This new work has much of the originality 
about it that characterizes former works of the 
author. It is really a book that will “take” 
with the public who desires fresh incidents and 
characters. 

“ Pictures of Hellas,’ by Peder Mariager, 
translated from the Danish by Mary J. Safford. 
Published by William S. Gottsberger, 11 Murray 
Street, New York. For sale by Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

This book contains five tales of Ancient Greece, 
each story being a short but highly wrought 
drama. The author is thoroughly imbued with 
the antique Greek spirit. His stories illustrate 
the social life, the religion, the politics and the 
philosophy of Hellas in their golden period, 
The people in them are not stiff, set-up puppets 
in classic dress, but men and women with all the 
passions of humanity. No modern writer has 
made such vivid pictures of life in a past age. 

“Two Men,” by Elizabeth Stoddard, No. 4 of 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series. Published by Cassell 
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& Company, Limited, 104, 106 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

A republication of one of Mrs. Stoddard’s 
books that has always been popular. Many will 
remember when it first appeared, but those who 
have never read it will find it well worthy of 
perusal. 

“No. 19 State Street,” by David Graham 
Adee, comprises No. 7 of Cassell’s Sunshine 
Series. 

This is a story of New York life, not of the 
fashionable kind, yet interesting in its way. The 
chief characters are portraits of actual persons, 
and the book, without being 2 work of art, is one 
that will have a run. 

“Without Blemish,” by Mrs. J. H. Walworth. 

“Odds Against Her,” by Margaret Russell 
Macfarlane. These comprise No. 8 and 9 of 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series, published by Cassell 
& Company, Limited, 104, 106 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Price, 50 cents; for sale J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Here are two bright and attractive books, 
published im good type, most convenient for 
general reading. 

“The Silent Witness,” by Mrs. J. H. Wal- 
worth. No. 25 of Cassell’s Rainbow Series. 
Cassell & Company, Limited, 104,°106 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. Price, 25 cents. 

The book absorbs the reader’s interest through- 
out. How a change of costumes places the wrong 
person under the shadow ofa crime is well told, 
the silent witness being a mute who does not 
discover the error until many sad complications 
have arisen, 

« Brueton’s Bayou,” by John Habberton; « Miss 
Defarge,” by F. Hodgson Burnett. Bound to- 
gether, comprising one of the American novels, 
Price, 50 cents. Published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

These stories by popular authors are a reprint 
from Lippincott’s Magazine, each being a com- 
plete novel, 

«Honorable Mrs. Vereker.” By the “ Duch- 
ess.” Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 
Published. by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Price, 65 cents. 

The “ Duchess” has a bright, particular style 
peculiarly her own; and this, her latest work, 
is fully equal to its predecessors. 

Mrs, Emma D. E. N, Southworth’s great 
copyright novel, “The Family Doom,” has just 
been issued by her publishers, T. B. Peterson & 
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Brothers, Philadelphia, at the exceedingly low 
price of 25 cents a copy, retail. When we take 
into consideration that it has never before been 
published under $1.50 copy, this seems surpris- 
ing, ar.d there will be a great demand for it, 


“Kenneth Cameron,” By Judge L. Q. ¢ 
Brown, of Louisiana. Published by T. B. Pe 
terson & Brothers, Philadelphia. Paper, 75 
cents; cloth, $1.25. 


«Kenneth Cameron” is a strong and interest. 
ing love story, with glimpses into high Southern 
society, and now and then a dash of sensation, 
The scene is laid in New Orleans, and on the 
great Louisiana plantations “Lagrange” and 
“Emerald.” The hero is a planter’s son, -who 
in turn becomes a planter himself; and the hero- 
ine is Hortense Gaston, the belle of New Or 
leans, and a planter’s daughter. They are de 
picted naturally and well, and the reader follows 
the fortunes of the hero and heroine from first 
to last with unflagging interest. Many typical 
people of the South are brought on the stage and 
described with force and truth. The novel has 
an excellent plot, is well told, and possesses con- 
tinuous interest. All the characters are nate 
rally drawn; but the author is particularly sue 
cessful in dealing with the negroes, who are pho- 
tographed from life, and with their dialect before 
the war. 

«Books That Have Helped Me.” Reprinted 
from Zhe Forum, D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. Price, 30 cents. 

This is written in the form of twelve papers, 
and gives much valuable information upon books 
and authors. 

“A Little Maid of Acadie.” By MarianC.L. 
Reeves. Published by D, Appleton & Co., New 
York. Price, 25 cents. 

A bright story, which first appeared in GoDEYS 
Lapy’s Book. Miss Reeves hasa pleasing mai 
ner of describing Canadian scenery, and “ The 
Little Maid” wove a happy romance for herself 


«Napoleon Smith.” By Published by 
The Fudge Publishing Co., Potter Building, New 
York. ; : 

The first edition of this book reached 50,000 
copies. The author’s name is not given, and, 
the literary world is anxiously trying to discovel 
who it may be. “Napoleon Smith” has malay 
novel characteristics attractively drawn. S@™ 
eral other good characters are introduced, forme 
ing an original and well-written story. 3 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Lady Georgina Legge made up a woman’s 
eleven for a game of cricket with the girls of the 
Birmingham High School and the match was 
played on the Earl of Dartmouth’s groynds. 
One player made 39 runs. 

Miss Catharine T, Simmons has just completed 
her fiftieth year of constant service as a school- 
teacher in Boston, A purse of $250 in gold was pre- 
sented to her on the occasion by the Franklin 
School Association, of which she is president. 

A Mrs. Farnham, of New Orleans, has in- 
vented a “a car-starter and combination brake” 
for street cars. From the description it appears 
that the brake winds up the starter, and relieves 
the horses of the strain of starting the car. 

Mrs. L. E. Brooks is the successful owner and 
manager of a hack, livery, feed and boarding 
stable in Concord, Mass. She supplies carriages 
for weddings, funerals, etc., and barges for ex- 
cursion parties. 

A double-pointed nail is the invention of an 
ingenious woman. The points turn in opposite 
directions, They are especially useful for invis. 
ible nailing in wood-work, It is simply two nails 
joined firmly, the sides of the heads being placed 
together. 

During the past 50 years Miss Sarah Norcross 
has been employed in the same cotton mill in 
Lowell, Mags., and at the same work, while for 
45 years she has served under one overseer, In 
recognition of her faithful work she was pre- 
sented recently with the sum of $100 by the 
treasurer and the directors of the mill. The 
agent also gave her a gold watch and chain. 


Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, the novelist, is a 
devoted member of the Church of England. 
With the proceeds of her novel, “ The Heir of 
Redcliffe,” she fitted out the missionary schooner, 
the Southern Cross, for the use of Bishop Selwyn ; 
and ten thousand dollars from the profits of « The 
Daisy Chain” are said to have gone to the 
building of the missionary college in New Zealand. 


Some experiments have lately bean made at 
Cape Town in transmitting messages by flash- 
ing electric lights upon the clouds at night. The 
signals are read like those of the heliograph,and 
besides being available at night the system has 
the advantage over the heliograph of not requir- 
ing high stations. The terminals may be below 
each other’s horizon, while the heliograph re- 
quires considerable altitude, strong light, and 
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clear air for operating over long distances. 
Under proper atmospheric conditions messages 
were transmitted from a vessel forty miles off 
shore to the land in the experiments referred to, 


Floridians are excited over the discovery of a 
valuable textile fibre in a plant of common 
growth, and which can be grown on waste lands. 
The plant is known by the name of Mangney, 
and the fibre is described as silver gray, ang each 
fibre strong enough to use as sewing thread, The 
plant is perennial, and when once it takes root 
becomes as firmly attached to the soil as Ber- 
muda grass, A cord of the fibres, twisted to 
the size of an ordinary lead-pencil, will sustain 
two thousand pounds suspended for Any length 
of time. 


The Working Women’s Society of New York 
has requested that one-half of the factory inspec- 
tors shall hereafter be women, and the Women’s 
Prison Association has succeeded in procuring 
the passage by the Senate of a bill providing for 
police-matrons in all the cities of the State. It 
is hoped that this bill and the bill providing for 
factory inspection will become laws. 


Among the men who have wielded the pick 
and shovel on the aqueduct building for New 
York is a new brother-in-law of the Duke of 
Marlboréugh. This young fellow, whose name 
is Renshaw, married Miss Price, a daughter of 
Commodore Price, and sister to the Duchess of 
Marlborough. Renshaw was a civil engineer ; 
but being unable to get a place in the engineer 
corps he took that of a common laborer, and 
after flourishing the pick all day would change 
his overalls for a dress-suit, and lead the german 
at Fifth Avenue balls in the evening. It was not 
long before he was promoted, however. 


A German paper recommends a solution of 
paraffine in heavy coal tar oil for the purpose of 
protecting walls exposed to the weather. Paper- 
ed walls which showed dampness in wet weather 
gave no traces of it after an external coating of 
this preparation had been applied. One part of 
paraffine and two to three parts of coal tar oil is 
solveu in a moderate heat; sufficient oil must be 
used to prevent the solution from becoming sticky. 
The vessel containing it must stand in hot water 

, while the paint is being applied, which must be 


done on hot days, when the bricks or stone are 


thoroughly dry. One coat is sufficient, 

M. Jovis, a French * eronaut, is said to be 
building an air ship in which he prgposes to 
attempt to cross the Atlantic from New York 
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this fall. It is to be called the Atlantic and will 
be 200 feet high, with a cubic measurement of 
nearly 100,000 feet. It will weigh 4,500 pounds 
and will carry the same weight of passengers 
and freight. M. Jovis thinks he can make seventy 
miles an hour in it, and expects to land in Nor- 
way or Sweden or else in Ireland in three and a 
half days after starting. The cost of the enter- 
prise js fixed at about $40,000. 

A new treasure was recently added to the 
Lenox Library, New York, in the shape of a 
sixteenth century vellum manuscript, valued at 
$12,000, The work was produced at the order 
of Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, afterwards Pope 
Paul III, and is illustrated with six superb paint- 
ings by Giulio Clovio, the Doré of that age, 

On the recent 7oth birthday of the King of 
Denmark his daughter-in-law, the Princess. Wal- 
demar, presented to him a piece of embroidery 
made by herself representing in heraldic fashion 
the coats of arms of the principal members of 
the imperial and royal families of Russia, Eng- 
land, Hanover and Orleans, who have been 
united to that of his Majesty. 

Mr. H. Rider Haggard is getting more and 
more known amongst literary circles in London. 
Part of the year he lives in Kensington, but is 
more partial to his country residence, Ditching- 
ham House, in his native county, Norfolk. Mr. 
Haggard has a great objection to be lionized, 
and would possibly go much more into society 
with his wife, simply for the social pleasure of it, 
were he not toa certain extent mobbed on ac- 
count of his early-earned fame. He is now 
little more than thirty, and practices his profes- 
sion as a barrister besides pursuing his literary 
labors. 

One of the greatest curiosities in the way of 
watches comes from the works at Waltham, and 
it is more curious than desirable. Twelve sil- 
houettes take the place of numerals. For one 
o’clock we have a lady with a baby in long 
clothes; by two the child has grown in years; 
at three o’clock it is “short-coated.” By eight 
o’clock he is old enough to go to school, and 
an hour later the young collegian is being fondly 
smiled on by his proud parent. At ten the 
mother lies on her death-bed; at eleven the son 
is white-haired; and at twelve we find him, in 
an attitude of prayer, anticipating his speedy 
release, On the whole, this is rather a lugubri- 
ous dial for everyday use. 

Miss Amélie Rives is now Mrs. J. Armstrong 
Chanler, and as her husband has inherited some 
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of the money of the Astors (his grandfather 
being John Jacob), she will not have to write 
for money. It was not money, however, that 
induced Miss Rives to write for publication, as 
she has always had a goodly allowance of that 
desirable article. Mr. Chanler is a man under 
thirty years of age, of fine physique and hand- 
some features. He is a New Yorker, but spends 
a great deal of his time abroad. It was in Paris 
that he met his wife for the first time, and he is 
said to have been interested in her from reading 
her stories. 

Wilkie Collins is said to be a most punctilious 
and prompt correspondent. His letters are not 
brief dispatches, but are of flattering length and 
carefully written. His address is stamped in 
one corner of his letter-paper, and his mono- 
gram, pierced by a quill, ornaments the other. 
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WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF US. 

Gopey’s LADy’s Book for July is a fine num- 
ber. Its variety of good things is ample, and 
wisely chosen. Everything about fashions ; hand- 
somely illustrated; with an abundance of good 
stories; and sensible directions for doing pretty 
much everything that ought to be done at home, 
—TZexas Siftings, New York, N.Y, 

Exceedingly attractive is the last number of 
GopeEy’s LApy’s Book. It furnishes for the 
ladies a wide variety of all they want, whether 
for home management, mental culture, or personal 
adornment. In literary ability it occupies a very 
high rank, with a record dating back to 1830. 
Any lady who wants to dress tastefully at moder- 
ate expense may find in the pages of this maga- 
zine ample directions, with copious and practical 
illustrations.—ews, Shippensburg, Pa, 





GopeEy’s LADy’s Book for July is pure, bright, 
breezy, wholesome and full of attractive articles 
and excellent illustrations. The opening paper 
on Goethe is worth the price of the whole. The 
stories, both short and continued, are well chosen. 
The wealth of homely hints and suggestions wil} 
be found of practical use to every lady. The 
growing girls cannot afford to be without this 
valuable magazine.—Umion Advocate, North 
Anson, Me. 

GopEy’s LADY’s Book comes to us unusually 
full of attractions, and yet, as Artemus Ward 
said of George Washington, it “never slops 
over.” As each number of this literary belle 
comes to us full of personal charms and elegant 
adornment, we are reminded of the numerous 
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sweethearts of our boyhood, each of whom in 
succession we thought sweeter and lovelier than 
the former. By a strange coincidence the same 
mail that brought GopDEy’s also included a letter 
fom one of the dear girls of other days, in 
which she wrote: “I like GoDEY’s ever so much; 
the fashions are lovely and the literary depart- 
ment charming.” Yes, we used to buy GODEY’s 
for her before she became Mrs. , but, ah, 
«we three” can never meet again as then.— 
American Carbonator, New York, N. Y. 





The famousand favorite old magazine, GODEY’s 
Laby’s Book, seems to renew its youth with 
every monthly issue. The July number will be 
taken by thousands of ladies to their country re- 
sorts for summer reading. Its variety of good 
things is ample, and wisely chosen. Everything 
needed about summer fashions; handsomely il- 
lustrated ; with an abundance of good stories; a 
paper on Goethe; excellent poetry and sensible 
directions for doing pretty much everything that 
ought to be done at home,—Standard, Albert 
Lea, Minn. 

In GopEy for July we find an unusually bright 
variety. Sparkling stories; a choice assortment 
of poetry; ample illustrations of summer fash- 
ions; sketches and directions for the manage- 
ment pf home affairs.— Citizen, Honesdale, Pa. 


GopEy’s LADY’s Book for July has reached 
our table more bright and beautiful than ever. 
The numberf@f cultured homes increase -when 
GoDEY’s- is once introduced. — Jnudependent, 
Mohawk, N. Y.. 

In GoDEy’s for July we find a choice assortment 
of poetry, excellent stories, ample illustrations of 
summer fashions, sketches, hints to shoppers, and 
directions for the management of home affairs, 
This favorite old magazine was never more,at- 
tractive than now. The July number begins a 
new volume—CXVII—recalling the fact that 
GopEy’s has lasted for fifty-eight years.— 
Printer’s Circular, Phila., Pa. 


GopEy’s for July is a splendid number of the 
old favorite magazine. Frances A. Shaw’s Half 
Hour with Goethe gives just what every lady 
wants to know about the great German poet and 
philosopher. «A Social Dagger” is a sparkling 
story with a “point” to it, as a dagger ought to 
have. There will be more of it. “Maud 
Ethridge’s Compromise” is full of good lessons. 
So is «When the Ship Comes In,” which has 
also a pleasant seasoning of history. Such prac- 
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tical predictions as we find in “Aunt Jane’s- 
Fortune-Telling” will be esteemed by every 
sensible girl. ‘Ina Looking Glass” turns out to: 
be a very different story from what the title sug- 
gests. ‘A Bachelor’s Mistake”? reminds us that 
leap-year is not yet over. Great is the variety 
of fashion hints and helpful suggestions for the 
ladies. The illustrations are capital.—Leisure 
Hours, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 


A readable and refreshing number is the mid- 
summer “ GODEY’s LADy’s Book.” It will be 
prized by all who have leisure hours at the sum- 
mer resorts. The continued stories increase in 
interest. There are several delight:l love 
stories, notably “Sub Rosa” and “Two Harvard 
“Tramps.”  Bartro’s “Summer Letters” are 
timely and sensible. So is “Aunt Jane’s Prac- 
tical Fortune-Telling,” which will give the girls 
valuable hints for being helpful. The ladies who 
depend on “GopEY” for the best information 
about the fashions will find all that is appropriate 
for the season, handsomely illustrated, for shop- 
ping and all that pertains to home comfort and 
adornment, to social matters and to literary cul- 
ture.—Sunday Dispatch, Philadelphia. 


The lady, whoever and wherever she may be, 
needs GopEy’s LADy’s Book, and finds in the 
August number, which is now before us, much 
that is suggestive, helpful and valuable. Not 
alone in the stories and current articles which 
make very interesting reading, but in the illus- 
trated fashion notes and the hints about all that 
makes home bright and happy. This August 
number is an exceedingly breezy and brilliant 
one, and will be found delightful reading for 
summer days. There are sparkling love stories, 
a choice store of original poetry, and a variety 
of valuable articles on subjects of importance to 
lady readers. The price of this highly prized 
journal is only two dollars per year. Write for 
further particulars to the publishers, 1224 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa.—Semtinel, Newport, 
Vermont. 


The August number of GopEy’s LApDy’s 
Book has come. It is pure and bright, full of 
all that a lady wants to know. It is attractive 
with stories, historical papers, choice poetry, and 
a vast fund of information about fashions, home 
decoration and domestic management. The ar- 
tistic illustrations are first class.—Democrat, Pe, 
tersburg, III. 
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sought after, and call out many letters of inquiry from all sections of the country. The 

plan is simple and convenient; the exterior is plain and wellwproportioned—a combination 

which gives it the effect of being designed by a professional hand, and not by the ordina' 
house-carpenter, who 4s disposed to make a combination of anything nearest to hand, without reall 
to appearance. 

The appearance of a house designed by a master hand, and one designed by the ordinary 
carpenter, is very apparent and decidedly in favor of the former. It is a great error to think that ~ 
it is unnecessary expense to invest in a set of plans and specifications, and that builders can provide ~ 
their own sketches. True economy consists in purchasing plans; even if they cost many times more ~ 
than we ask, the appearance of the house is well worth the expense. ¥ 

A cellar extends under the whole house; a good broad verandah extends on three sides; the 7 
principal rooms and hall—first floor—are all communicating. The construction of the house 8) 
frame, weather-boarded to second floor; above this covered with shingles. 5 

Address any communications in reference to the above to Samuel Milligan, Architects 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


KS: E design presented this month sets forth the same general features which make our designs 
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Lady Godiva, 


Whose “rippled ringlets” fell 
to her knee, is famous in song 
and story. Many a lady owes 
her equally luxuriant tresses to 
the use of 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


This well-known preparation— 
the most elegant and popular 
dressing in the market — keeps 
the hair soft and silken, pre- 
serves its color, prevents it 
from falling, and, if the hair has 
become weak or thin, promotes 
a new growth. Its lasting per- 
fume, cleanliness, and beneficial 
effects on the scalp, commend 
it for universal toilet use. 

‘‘Some six or seven years ago my 
wife had a severe illness, in consequence 
of which she became almost entirely 
bald and was compelled to wear a wig. 
A few months since, she began to apply 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor to the scalp, and, 
after using three bottles, has a good 
growth of-hair started all over her head. 
The hair is now from two to four inches long, and growing freely every day. 
The result is a most gratifying proof of the merits of your admirable preparation.” 
—FrReEpDK. P. CoGGESHALL, 51 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

*To restore the original color of my hair, which had turned prematurely gray, 

I used Ayer’s Hair Vigor with entire success. I cheerfully testify to the efticacy 
of this preparation.’’— P. H. Davipson, Alexandria, La. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


IMPURE BLOOD 


Is the cause of Boils, Carbuncles, Pimples, Eczema, and cutaneous erup- 
tions of all kinds. There can be no permanent cure for these complaints 
until the poison is eliminated from the system. To do this thoroughly, 
the safest and most effective medicine is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Give 
it a trial, and make your complexion fair and brilliant. 

“T have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla ever since it was first in the market. 
In my opinion, ‘the best remedial agencies for the cure of all diseases 
arising from impurities of the blood are contained in this medicine.” 
—G. C. Brock, Druggist, Loweil, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayet & Co., Lowell, Mass. Soid by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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NES 


Know the danger. in using a poorly washed Nut si 
bottle—it often causes death. A bottle washed 
Pyle’s Pearline and water will be perfectly clean—cam 

be othe rwise. Not necessary to use shot, etc.,etc. Ordinary servants may be trusted 
was the baby’s bottle if you see that they use Pearline. It has no equal for washing 
children’s linen. For sale by Grocers everywhere. Manufactured by JAMES PYLE, New Yor 


Lashes 





NIV A_Lz1TSS $98 SEWING MACHINE FREE 


We want one person in every village. town and township, to keep 
in their homes a line of our ART SAMPLES : to’ those who will keep 
and simply show these samples to those who call, we will send te 
the very best a Machine manufactured in the world, with 
the attach hine is made after the Stncer patent 


Cosmetic for a beautiful complexion. Guar- 
anteed to be perfectly harmless; recommended by 
the Medical Profession, and warranted to remove 





Tan, Freckles, Moth Patches, Sunburn, Pim- 

ples, etc. Cures Salt Rheum and Erysipelas. 
A Medicine for the Skin. Price, 50 cents. 

ST. JOHN & CO, 

317 Sixth Avenue, New 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


Largest Establishment in the World for theiz 
Treatment. Facial Development, Hair and Scalp, 
Superfiuous Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Acne, Pim- 
ples, Black Heads, Scars, Pitting, etc., and their 
treatment. Send 10c. for 50-page book treating 
on 25 skin imperfections; 5th edition. 

Dr. JOHN H. WOODBURY, 
37 North Pearl St., Albany, N. yY 
Established 1870. Inventor of Facial Appliances, 
Springs, etc, Six Parlors; three for Ladies, 


OLDS aaa 


a New Self- Attaching Dress Stays fasten them- 
selves firmly to the d ining, so as never to work 
loose. Nosewing. Noriveting. Only the touch of a 
hotiron. Save time, money, labor and worry. Send 
25c. forsample doz. THOS. P. TAYLOR. Bridgeport. Conn. 


TO $8 A DAY. 
FREE. Lines not under horses feet. Write, 
NTE home, city or count 
WA! LACE MANUFACTURING. CO. 18 


Ill. Be sure to mention Gessr’ a ) Lapr' 8 


PEERLESS DYES Are the BEST. _ 


SOLD By DRUGGISTs. 
OPIUM i Mo tine Habit Cured in 10 


York 














Steady Work. 








days. No pay till cured. 


r. J. Stephens, Lebanon, ¢ Ohio. 


Samples worth $150. | 


BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER 00., Holly, Mich. 
Ladies and Misses to do Crochet Work at | 
tate 8t., Chicago, | | 


This 

which have expired. Before the patents run owt. this style a 
with the attachments, was sold for : it now sells for $50. 
it may seeuf to you the most WONDERFUL THING ON EA 

but you can secure one of these manne ABSOLUTELY FREE, 

ded your application comes in first, from your locality, om ae 
will keep in your home and show to those who call a set of our ee 
gant and unequaled art samples We do not ask you to show these 
samples for more than two months, and then they become J EEES 
property. The art samples are sent to you ARSOLUTELY re 

cost. ow can we do all this?—easily enough! We often get as mach 
a8 $2,000 or $3,000 in trade from even a small place, after our at 
samples have remained where they could be seen for a month or 
two. We need one person in each locality, all over the country, 888 
take this means of securing them at once. Those who write es 
once, will secure, rree, the very best Sewing Machine manufact fe 
and the finest general assortment of works of high art ever % 
together in America. All particulars FREE by return mail. 9 
at once; a postal card on which to write to us will cost you but ome, 
cent, and after you know all, should you conclude to goo no farther 
why no harmis done. Wonderful as it seems, you nee capil 
allisfree, Address at once, TRUE & CO., AvevstTa, Marne — 


AN®@LADIES 


using ** Adiposidia ”’ gain 15 lbs. of solid flesh a 
month, A delicious beverage containing no arsenic. 
Particulars (sealed) 5c. Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pa 
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—_—S cure O. 


instructions 3 HO drugs maperce Ad 
dress tk. K. LYNTON Santee gop f 4 


“TO, STOUT. PEOPLE 
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TRYING TO MAKE EDENIA. 





LUNDBORGS PERFUMES, 


EDENIA, ALPINE VIOLET, : 

MARECHAL NIEL ROSE, GOYA LILY. F. 

LUNDBORG’S RHENISH COLOGNE. s 
REFINED. FRAGRANT. 


These Perfumes are for sale by almost all Druggists and Dealers in 
Toilet Articles, but if, for any reason, they cannot be so obtained, send | 
for a Price List to 





LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 3 
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